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OF THE WEEK. 


——_>——_ 


NEWS 


HERE is still no answer from Constantinople. The meeting 
of the diplomatists on Wednesday, which was to have 
been final, was postponed to Thursday, and when it came 
off, another postponement was decided on till Monday. The 
Turks show no symptoms of yielding, and the Plenipoten- 
tiaries, moved, it would seem, by remonstrances from Berlin, 
have shrunk from making any further concessions. There 
is a chance, owing to the German intervention, that a final 
answer may be given next Monday ; but if it be possible to invent 
any excuse for further delay, the Pashas will doubtless invent it. 
Opinion is still divided in Constantinople as to the chances of a 
submission at the eleventh hour, but officials throughout Europe 
; appear to believe that the work of the Conference is at an end, 
| and that the Ambassadors will retire. 
g The proceedings of the diplomatists at Constantinople have been 
~ enlivened by a new incident. Prince Bismarck is weary alike of 
the delays and the concessions to Turkey, and has instructed 
Baron Werther to inform the Conference that in the opinion of his 
Government, further surrenders or discussions would be derogatory 
to the dignity of Europe. The correspondent of the 7elegraph, 
who is officially inspired, even asserts that on Monday Baron 
Werther will insist on a distinct and final reply from the Porte 
within forty-eight hours. The words of the bulletin are “ eight 
hours,” but it is probable that this is an error, though, if we re- 
member aright, that was the time finally given to the Hanoverian 
Government. In the event of an unfavourable answer, Baron 
Werther will retire from Constantinople. We have discussed 
elsewhere the meaning of this intervention, which is understood 
to be unfavourable to peace, and need only add here that the 
story can scarcely be an invention. It is reported by too many 
writers of opposite opinions. 


Is there any connection between the German activity in Con- 
stantinople and the result of the elections to the German Parlia- 
ment? The final result of these elections will not be known till 
noon to-morrow (Sunday), but it is ascertained that the Socialists 
have carried Berlin, and believed that they will return a 
perceptible section of the Lower House,—a section which 
can unite on many points with the Ultramontanes. It is 
believed that Prince Bismarck looks with the greatest alarm 
upon the progress of this party, although its success, by 
compelling the Moderate Liberals to support authority, may 
at first strengthen his hands. Is it inconceivable that, in the 
presence of this new force, he may be willing to distract public 
attention by new and considerable enterprises, or at all events, 
by helping on a crisis in presence of which the internal parties 
will be silent? It should not be forgotten that the main idea of 
the Berlin Socialists is not so much the overthrow of private pro- 
perty, as that Government should become the sole employer of 
labour and distributor of its rewards. There are secondary ideas 
enough to frighten any Government, but we understand that to be 
the main one, 
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The Roumanian incident seems to have terminated. As we 
mentioned last week, the Government of Prince Charles under- 
stood certain clauses of the Turkish ‘‘ Constitution ” to interfere 
with the virtual independence of Roumania, and demanded an 
explanation. This was not satisfactory, the Turks affirming that 
the Constitution did apply to Roumania, and M. Bratiano, 
with the assent of his Parliament, thereupon threatened a de- 
claration of independence. The Porte, however, upon this threat 
yielded, and anxiously explained that the Constitution could not 
override the rights secured by treaty to the Roumanians. The 
incident is at an end, but it has served to remind Prince Charles 
that the Turks still consider him their vassal, and to make him 
still more desirous of an independent crown. 





After all the national agitation concerning the Fugitive-Slave 
Circular, it would not appear that the real wishes of the nation 
are likely to be carried out. The Times’ correspondent at Jeddah 
reports on Wednesday the escape of a Nubian slave from Jeddah to 
H.M.’s ship ‘ Fawn.’ He had been bought, he said, a short time 
ago by his present master, and in consequence of the hardness of 
his work he had refused to obey, and had run away. H.M.’s ship 
‘Fawn,’ however, had no room for a fugitive slave, and apparently 
would not make room. So the slave was handed over to the Consul, 
who, in his turn, according to the “ belief” of the correspondent, 
handed him over to the Turkish Government, who gave him back 
to his master,—so that in point of fact we English were the instru- 
ments of remitting him to slavery again. That is a course quite in 
opposition to that which it was supposed had been secured under 
the Fugitive Slave Circular No. 3. No doubt the evidence of the 
exceeding reluctance of the authorities at home to interfere with 
domestic slavery had impressed the mind both of the commander 
of the ‘Fawn’ and of the British Consul at Jeddah. They held, 
probably, that men convinced against their will, are of the same 
opinion still. 


The Thames has been spreading disaster and distress through- 
out his course by overflowing his banks, under the influence of 
these protracted and heavy rains. At Lambeth the distress is 
general, and at Kingston, Shepperton, Staines, Datchet, and 
Windsor, very great mischief has been done. On several parts 
of the South-Western line to Windsor the trains have had to 
travel through two or three feet of water for stretches of many 
yards, and at Richmond Station the water has not only been deep, 
but foul with sewage forced back from the Thames by the high 
tides. As the train passes through the station, and sends a refluent 
wave over the planks on which the intending passengers are 
mounted to keep their feet dry, a stench rises up such as reeks 
of typhoid fever. We fear that the time during which these 
floods will be evaporating, will be a time of sickness succeeding 
a time of loss. , 


A curious rumour is afloat, for which we do not vouch, that 
the Porte, in its eagerness for money, has offered to sell the 
Hereditary Pashalic of the Holy Land to any candidate accepted 
by the Jews, in return for a loan. The transaction would be one 
of the most singular in history, but it is not beyond the range of 
possibility. Palestine needs nothing but irrigation and trees, and 
though the Jews dislike agriculture, fellaheen sufficient might be 
attracted from Egypt. The restoration of the Jews, with Lord 
Beaconsfield for first King, would be an incident romantic enough 
to satisfy even the imagination of the author of ‘“ Alroy.” If the 
Jews refuse, the Turks should ask Brigham Young to make a bid, 
His agents were said, twelve months ago, to be sounding the 
Porte, and studying the capabilities of the country, and the 
Mormon leader would glide easily into the position of a Pasha. 


It would appear to be certain that the famine in Southern India 
is assuming grave proportions. It is stated that it extends from 
sea to sea, right across the Deccan ; that a million of persons are 
employed on the relief works; that 13,000 destitute have 
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crowded into Madras itself ; that the cattle are perish- 
ing, and that no improvement can be hoped for for six 
months. Wheat is being brought down rapidly from the 
North, and we do not understand that it is a failure 
of food, so much as a rise in its price beyond the means 
of the people which is apprehended. There is a singular 
absence of details upon the subject, the Government being un- 
willing to risk a popular outcry, but there is no doubt that a 
severe financial disaster, at all events, is impending. It was with 
a full knowledge of this risk that the silly pantomime just acted 
at Delhi was gone through. The feet of clay were drying under 
the golden image when it was set up. 


A very dangerous incident is occurring .n New Orleans. The 
Republicans claim the State, and their Governor, Mr. Packard, 
has occupied the State House, and garrisoned it with the negro 
militia. The Democrats, on the other hand, say their candidates 
were returned, and have occupied all other public buildings, 
organised an armed white police, and besieged the State House. 
President Grant at first refused to interfere, but he has subse- 
quently ordered General Augur to maintain peace between the 
factions. The Democrat Governor, Mr. Nichols, therefore, has 
withdrawn the white police, and both parties rest on their arms, 
pending a decision from Washington. It is believed that the 
Republicans are not willing to push the quarrel a owtrance, as 
physical force is against them in the State itself, while the 
Democrats are unwilling to rouse the North by offering the 
slightest resistance to the Federal troops. 


Mr. Lowther, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, made on Wed- 
nesday a speech which he no doubt considered a model of dis- 
cretion. He declared that at no time had her Majesty's Govern- 
ment thought of an alliance with Turkey, and that its twofold 
object had been to preserve peace and protect the interests of the 
country. That is the most vague, and therefore unobjectionable 
of assurances, but Mr. Lowther could not avoid letting his real 
sympathies peep out. ‘The ‘Sick Man,’ if too much sat upon, 
was quite capable of rising from his couch, and of showing 
courage, and how fields were won.” Considering that it is the 
British Ambassador who is ‘sitting upon ” the ‘Sick Man,” that 
is a strong sentence, as is also the one in which Mr. Lowther 
repudiates any intention of coercing Turkey. That would be 
‘to be the cat’s-paw of wanton aggression, or the tool of lawless 
intrigue.” Which are the Turks to believe, Lord Salisbury, who 
tries to convince them that they will alienate England by “‘show- 
ing how fields are won,” or Mr. Lowther, who tells them that the 
Government, though not prepared for an alliance with them, is 
heartily on their side ? 


The Attorney-General, Sir John Holker, in speaking at a 
meeting for the enlargement of a Conservative Club this day week 
at Preston, was exceedingly severe on those ‘ ill-disposed and 
deceiving” people, ashe called them, who represented that the prin- 
ciple of Conservatism wasa principle of ‘‘inaction.” Such views were 
the tares which the Enemy designedly sowed amongst the wheat 
of all true conceptions of Conservatism. The only preference Con- 
servatives had for inaction was a preference for inaction rather 
than active mischief. Conservatives preferred inaction to evil 
action, and they preferred keeping the stone standing on the side 
of the hill, to the action which let it roll down the hill which it 
had with difficulty been rolled up. Otherwise there was nothing 
Conservatives liked so much as gentle improvement,—like laws 
to prevent the adulteration of food, to improve the dwellings of the 
poor, and to amend the labour-laws. We have no doubt Sir John 
Holker is right, but then the reforms which the Conservatives 
approve are so very few and gentle. They stand by their stones 
on the slope of the hill so very long, and so often let them roll back 
a little, under pretence of making great efforts to roll them up- 
wards,—that the effect is very like ‘‘inaction” at times. The 
Educational stone certainly took three or four revolutions in the 
wrong direction, for every five or six it took in the right. The 
same may be said of the administration of the Army and Navy, and 
a good deal more may be said of their Foreign Policy. There is 
certainly a good deal of the Sisyphus method in the Conservative 
mode of getting these stones up the inclined plane. In fact, there 
is very little to choose between the wheat and the tares planted 
in the Conservative field. When you come to compare closely 
the enemy’s sketch of Conservatism with the friendly picture of 
it, you see they are but slight variations on the same theme. 


his belief that the proximate reason why there is so little holly- 
berry this year is the same as the proximate reason why 
there is so little seed of the red clover,—and this is, that beeg 
were extraordinarily rare in the early spring, and that without 
bees to carry the pollen from the male to the female plant, 
neither holly nor clover can be fertilised. Why bees were 
so rare in the spring of last year Mr. Darwin has no notion, but 
whatever may have caused the comparative inactivity of the bees, 
that also caused the deficiency of clover-seed and holly-berry, 
Probably the comparative inactivity of the bees was due to 
Conservative reaction. They were, perhaps, exchanging their 
Queen for an Empress, or altering the labour laws to suit the 
drones, or honey-combing the hives under some impulse of 
sanitary panic, and so the clover and the holly-flowers got 


sadly neglected. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., made a very amusing speech at 
Carlisle on Wednesday night, in which he declared that though 
there was said to be but one man in Europe who under. 
stood the Schleswig-Holstein question, and he was a Professor 
who had gone mad, in this case, on the contrary, there was 
but one man in Europe who did not understand the Eastern 
Question, and that man was himself. He did not much regret 
the retirement of Mr. Disraeli from the House of Commons, since 
he had made those two speeches at Aylesbury and the Guildhall ; 
and he declared that Lord Beaconsfield might now go to the House 
of Lords with his blessing, since he was fit for no placeelse. He 
regretted the time wasted in discussing such ‘‘ rubbish” as the Royal 
Titles Bill. Her Royal Majesty was now her Imperial Majesty, and 
he expected a Bill would be introduced next Session to turn the 
Royal Bengal tiger into the Imperial Bengal tiger,—a measure 
which would be just as useful. He referred to ‘‘ the tomfoolery” 
at Delhi, saying that it was reported that a thousand elephants 
had passed through the streets, but we had not been informed 
how many thousand jackasses were there. He said the Tories de- 
clared that it was the ‘‘ harassed interests,”—the Beer interest 
especially,—which turned the scales against the Liberals in 1874; 
and if it was, why then the Conservative reaction was due to the 
illiterate voters and the bond fide drunkards. Sir Wilfrid is always 
entertaining, but there is a profound scepticism of the possi- 
bility of real political progress in all his speeches, which makes 
them little more than a bundle of sarcasms freely scattered on 


all sides. 


Sir Charles Dilke has changed his tone about the Eastern 
Question. In addressing his constituents at Chelsea on Monday, 
he was as anti-Turkish in tone as Mr. Gladstone himself, though 
of course much more anti-Russian. Indeed, he descanted at length 
on the barbarous influence and cruelty of Russia,but concluded that 
the right solution isfor England to support the European Ultimatum 
to Turkey by her fleet, as well as by diplomatic pressure, and so 
arm herself with the right to check Russian designs on the 
Christian provinces of Turkey and on Constantinople. We have 
no objection to make to Sir Charles Dilke’s conclusion, and are 
happy to find that he sees the crimes of Turkey with clearer 
eyes than formerly, though he has not relented in any degree 


towards Russia. 


If Lord Beaconsfield really emulates the repute of Lord 
Palmerston, he should see to it that Lord Derby does not leave 
British subjects who have suffered grievous injustice from foreign 
Governments without any redress. We have before drawn atten- 
tion to the monstrous misconduct of the Peruvian Government 
in relation to the crew of the British steamer ‘Talisman.’ The 
second mate of that ship, Mr. John King, whose letter, written 
from his dungeon in Callao, in the Times of the 24th July, 
1875, did so much to draw the attention of Parliament and 
the nation to the misconduct of Peru in the matter, writes 
to Wednesday's Times to say that, after a miserable im- 
prisonment of nearly two years, during which he was herded 
with from sixty to eighty felons of the worst stamp, one of 
whom murdered the first mate (Sibley), and was allowed to escape 
almost immediately afterwards, he has at last been released, but 
without any compensation for his sufferings and broken health, 
though Lord Derby by his telegram of last autumn to the 
Peruvian Government intimated that compensation might be 
claimed on his behalf. This compensation Lord Derby seems 
now, on more deliberate consideration, to declare himself unable 
to claim,—which appears not only unfair to this particular victim 
of Peruvian injustice, but very unwise as regards our relations 





Mr. Darwin, in a letter to the Gardeners’ Chronicle, expresses 
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with Peru, whose policy is always to count upon her insignificance 
and weakness to secure her against the demands of the strong. 





The Arlsey railway accident is sufficiently accounted for by 
€aptain Tyler's report upon it. At 2.40 on December 23, the 
Arisey signalman had given the signal, “line clear” to Cad- 
well, the next station up the line, so that any down train was 
then free to pass the Cadwell station. At 3.16 the same signal- 
man learned that the down express had passed Hatfield on the 
way to Cadwell. But at 3.30 an up goods train reached Arlsey, 
and had to be shunted across the down line, in order to take 
ap some more waggons. Seven minutes later the express 
train ran into it, before the shunting had been properly 
finished. Yet no signal was sent back at 3.30 to 
Cadwell to say that the line had ceased to be clear, and what 
isworse, the rules of the Company did not require the signalman,— 
though the line is said to be worked on the block system,—to send 
anysuch signal. In fact, the operation of shunting was undertaken 
in the full knowledge that it must be effectually done within five 
or six.minutes, if a calamity. was to be avoided, and as some of 
the waggons left the rails in the operation, it could not be com- 
pleted in time. Yet if on the arrival of the goods:train the line 
had been at once blocked at Cadwell, the express, which did not 
leave Hitchin for Cadwell till 3.34, would have been stopped in 
ample time to prevent the collision. A clearer instance of grossly 
improper and even fool-hardy traffic-rules has never been 
brought out. It was the Great Northern Company's defec- 
tive rules—already revised—which were really responsible for the 
Christmas horror of this year. 


The Times publishes a very flattering account of the pro- 
gress of recruiting: Owing to the expiration of the ser- 
vice of the men enlisted for long terms during the 
Crimean war, the operation of the Short-Service Rule, the 
increase of 3,600 men in the Army, and other causes, an 
unusual number of men was required in 1876, and it was forth- 
coming. No less than 30,000 recruits have come forward, and 
with the exception of the Artillery and Foot Guards, the Army 
is.fully manned, while the deficiency in the Artillery is only 500 
men, The recent increase of pay, of course, has something 
to-do with this state of affairs; but the main reason is that 
the short-service system proves, as it was expected to prove, 
acceptable to recruits. The quality of the recruits has, of course, 
to be tested; but a full supply always. improves quality, as it 
tempts. the recruiting-officers to be more ready in rejecting can- 
didates. Half the recruits: condemned by critics as ‘‘ weeds” 
want nothing so much as a year of the Queen's diet. 


The Temps and the Cologne Gazette, two well-informed papers, 
give temperate accounts of the Russian army in Bessarabia. It 
consists of about 140,000 men, 12,000 of them cavalry, well clad, 
well armed, and well mounted, and deficient only in means for 
moving easily. Great efforts are now being made to pro- 
vide equipage. Herr Wickede, in particular, the correspondent 
of the German paper, and a most competent observer, says the 
sanitary arrangements are very good, and the arrangements for 
feeding the men, while he especially approves the condition of 
the cavalry. It is in the medical department that deficiency is 
chiefly visible, and in the earlier Russian wars there were no 
hospitals at all. It should be noted, amidst the numberless reports 
about the condition of this Army, that we hear no word of the 
army which, under its Armenian Commander-in-Chief, is col- 
lecting on the Asiatic side. 


The Americans are puzzled to know what to do with the money 
paid under the Geneva Award. They have paid up allclaims, and 
the ‘ Alabama’ Commission ceased to exist at the end of the 
year, but there is a surplus of £1,800,000 remaining undistributed. 
Part of this has accrued from interest, but the whole sum 
now lies at the disposal of Congress and the President. It is 
said that there is a strong feeling in the United States in 
favour of returning the balance to Great Britain, and we 
can only hope that it may be infiuential enough to affect the 
action of Congress. Such an act of political honesty would do 


evidence that the Americans in pressing the‘ Alabama’ claims so 
sharply sought only justice. 








At a meeting held at Newbury on Tuesday, to take steps for 
the erection of a monument. to Lord Falkland,—one of the most 
constitutional of the Royalists in 1641-43, who fell at the battle 
of Newbury on the 20th of September, 1643, and whom it 
is to commemorate by a statue near the spot where he 
fell,—Lord Carnarvon made a fine speech, of which the only fault 
was the too high estimate of Falkland’s moderation of character, 
on which we have commented elsewhere. It would have been 
difficult for a Conservative to treat the Puritan party with greater 
fairness than was displayed by Lord Carnarvon. ‘How few 
are the cases,” he said, ‘in the Great Rebellion of real cruelty 
or outrage inflicted. Here and there might be cases of excess, 
It might be said, on the one hand, that when Royalists triumphed 
they brutally tore up the bones of Cromwell and of Pym. It 
might be said, on the other hand, that the Parliamentary soldiers, 
when they took Colchester, desecrated the graves of their oppo- 
nents. But after all, these were small matters. in such contests 
as were then waging, and at such a time. On the other hand, 
how many incidents are preserved of the great struggle which 
It was 
a war of principle, in which both parties conceived that they were 
right, and waged war in a fair and manly and straightforward 
manner.” We could never admit that the-word ‘straightforward’ 
characterised any part of the policy of Charles, or of Charles’s 
most trusted advisers. But it is rare indeed to find in a Con- 
servative estimate of that great struggle, so much concession to 
the high principle and good-faith of the Puritan party as is 
frankly made by Lord Carnarvon. 


Lord Granville, in distributing the prizes to the Dover School 
of Art, on Wednesday, expressed his strong disagreement with the 
Rey. Mark Pattison’s views as to the degeneration of English 
taste in relation to Art. He admitted that there was an increase 
in vulgarity of taste, as in our numbers, but in proportion to 
the increasing wealth and the increasing population of the 
country, he believed that the improvement in our taste was very 
noticeable. Could the churches, for instance, built by the 
different religious' denominations thirty years ago, be com- 
pared for an instant with those of the present day? Were 
we capable of inscribing on permanent tablets, as our fore- 
fathers had done, not only who had restored, but who 
had ‘ beautified” the buildings so restored? Thirty years ago 
Mr. Minton,—the great porcelain manufacturer,—had assured 
him that he could not sell his finest things at all, but that 
there was a very great demand for things of which he was heartily 
ashamed. Now Mr. Minton would certainly not complain of 
having no purchasers for the more beautiful of his productions, 
whatever he might say as to the demand for those of the kind he 
did not approve. Again, Lord Granville found ladies much less 
disposed to disguise themselves with powder and rouge and hair- 
dyes than their grandmothers, and both they and their poorer neigh- 
bours dressed in better taste. Especially Lord Granville thought 
the art shown in children’s books greatly improved, and he told 
an amusing story of some little girl to whom he gave a book not 
very well illustrated, who on looking over it dropped it into the 
waste-paper basket, while she dropped him acurtsey. But though 
that may have shown the improvement in children’s taste for the 
beautiful in art, it certainly showed no improvement in that sense 
of the beautiful in life which should grow with it, if the life of 
art is to become identified with the art of life. Lord Granville’s 
little friend had clearly never appreciated the ungraciousness 
and ungracefulness of trying gifts not by the feeling of the donor, 








more to make future arbitrations possible, and to restore the 
confidence of Great Britain in the American people, than a dozen 
treaties, and we are not without hope that it may be performed. 
There is sometimes a deficiency of justice over there, especially 
about boundary claims, but there is never a deficiency of genero- 





sity. This country does not want the money, but it does want 





but by the intrinsic value of the gift to the receiver. 





M. Léon Say has presented to the Chamber his Budget for 
1877. He expects a total revenue of £109,000,000, and an ex- 
penditure fractionally in excess of that sum. ‘This enormous sum 
represents a taxation of £3.a head, or £15 a house, and is pro- 
bably the largest revenue ever levied in time of peace in any 
country, except a British colony in the Southern seas; yet 
it does not visibly impair the prosperity of the country, 
and certainly does not in any way disturb social order. One 
reason for this is probably that more than a sixth of the whole 
sum, or seventeen millions sterling, is levied directly on land, part 
of the rent and almost all conveyancing charges going to the 
State, instead of, as in England, to the landlords and the lawyers. 


Consols were on Friday 954 for money and account. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_———— 
THE FAMINE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
HE famine which is now certain in Southern India is a 
very grave misfortune for the Empress’s Government 
there, but it is not as yet one which should excite the nation, 
or with which it will be impossible to deal. The India Office 
has obviously, and probably wisely, been afraid of creating a 
panic, and details are still wanting, but enough has been stated 
to enable us to form some idea of the extent of the disaster. 
A very broad belt of territory, stretching from Kandeish, in the 
Bombay Presidency, through the Nizam’s Dominions to the 
eastern shore below Madras, has now for eighteen months 
received insufficient rain. Eighteen millions of people are 
stricken with drought, their local stores are almost exhausted, 
food may be roughly said to have tripled in price, and the 
classes just below the peasantry are gradually being left with- 
out the means of subsistence. These classes, in Madras and 
the Nizam’s territory particularly, are always severely pressed, 
and at present, according to a statement in the Times, 
obviously official, and the letter of a minutely-informed 
correspondent in the Pall Mall Gazette, a million of persons 
are dependent upon “ relief works,” at a cost to the State of 
8s. a month a head. That statement represents a direct loss 
to the Government of £400,000 a month, with nothing except 
a certain number of tanks and a certain mileage of fair-weather 
roads to set against it; and as the necessity may last a year 
—it began many weeks ago—there are £5,000,000 sterling 
gone, almost as uselessly as if they had gone in war. There is 
no security that the numbers may not be greatly increased, 
for as yet the highest average known in the local famines 
which have so often harassed Bellary has not been reached ; 
and the peasantry, who have, wherever the black cotton-land 
exists, been of late years greatly enriched—though much of 
their wealth has gone to pay off old mortgages—are fighting 
up bravely against the humiliation of alms. There is grave 
reason to anticipate a spread of the direct demand for aid, 
and still graver reason for expecting a misfortune which, 
though not so dreadful as the starvation of human 
beings, taxes the energy and the resources of an Oriental 
State almost beyond endurance. The drought has affected the 
food of the cattle even more than the supply of grain, because 
it is not stored in the same quantities, and by all accounts yet 
received the draught-animals are perishing already. It is next 
to impossible to provide for them. The railways are over- 
burdened with the transport of grain for human beings; the 
conveyance of grass, or maize-husks, or the like, over vast ter- 
ritories by any means other than railways is a physical im- 
possibility; and if the local supplies have failed, the mortality 
among beasts of draught may be at last all but universal. 
Such of our readers as were personally interested in the 
Cattle Plague may form some idea of the blow which a 
people, already heavily stricken by drought, may receive 
from this disaster, which is, on the whole, more formidable 
in India than England. In England a murrain is a 
severe fine levied on a particular industry, and diffused, 
through the consequent dearness of meat, throughout the 
nation. In India a mortality among the cattle involves, till the 
loss is replaced, the cessation of the cultivation of the soil. 
The rains, when they come at last, bring no comfort, for there 
are no beasts to drag the ploughs or bring home the crops. The 
loss must be repaired, and is repaired, but at the cost of end- 
less injury either to the people or to the State. If the former 
are left to their own devices they raise the money, perhaps 
three times the usual value of the beasts, by mortgaging their 
coming crops, at an interest of from sixteen to sixty-four per 
cent. per annum, and recommence their industry comparatively 
ruined men. If the State aids them, it has to find a great sum 
to commence with, and afterwards to play the intolerable réle 
of a money-lender, compelling payments of interest from men 
who do not know how to collect the cash needed to pay their 
rents to the same collectors. What with the actual expendi- 
ture in relief, the loss of land revenue, and the grants, allow- 
ances, and loans for the restocking of the districts, the loss to 
the Treasury of the Empire can hardly be less than six 
— sterling, and may very easily reach to a much higher 
gure. 

Fortunately, unless, of course, the famine suddenly becomes 
worse, there is no danger of a very great, or still more, of a very 
sudden loss of human lives. The Government of India, to begin 
with, needs this time no national outcry to compel it to do its 
duty. There are still Anglo-Indians, we know, who hold that 





the prevention of mortality from famine is no part of our 
duty in India, and that the maintenance of any form of Poor. 
law among such vast populations will ultimately overtask our 
financial strength ; and this opinion may have representatives 
even in the India House, but this form of despondency can 
scarcely affect the authoritative decision. The Cabinet stands 
pledged up to its lips to limit the effects of Indian famines, 
Lord Beaconsfield will be eager to show that his conduct in 
regard to Bulgaria was not dictated by any indifference to the 
sufferings of humanity. Lord Salisbury would look ridiculous 
if he receded from the policy laid down for Bengal, and Lord 
Carnarvon, who for the time is doing Lord Salisbury’s work, is 
likely to be too much rather than too little impressed by the 
spectacle of misery among her Majesty’s subjects. The Council 
of India, even if a majority were opposed to relief, which we en- 
tirely decline to credit, would not contend with a Cabinet decision, 
and we may rely on it that the Government will meet the 
disaster with its whole strength, which fortunately is great. In 
the first place there is grain in the Empire itself. The 
surplus wheat of the Punjab and the North-West, which 
seems to know no limit, is already pouring into Bombay and 
Madras in quantities so large that the resources of the 
Jubbulpore Railway, the loop-line, are taxed to the utmost. 
At both ends of the distressed belt there is water-car- 
riage, limited only by the sort of trades’ union which whenever 
shipping is suddenly wanted by the Government of India harasses 
and enrages the officials. Then the Imperial officers—including 
the new Governor of Bombay, Sir Richard Temple—are by 
this time experienced in dealing with such calamities, know 
well that transport is the main difficulty, and have already 
tried all the various methods by which that difficulty must be 
met. They know where to look for carts, where to find the 
men who can lay down a cheap, light railway in a few weeks, 
how far they can depend on engines and boats, and how far they 
must rely upon draught-cattle, which eat up half they carry. 
And finally, the local agents are much more experienced than 
the Bengalees were. There are districts in the stricken 
territory, notably Bellary, where every official must be 
familiar with famine, where there are hundreds of 
natives fit to be officers in the battle with distress, 
where a whole population knows exactly what ought to be 
done, and in theory at least how to set about doing it. The land- 
revenue system places a very large and, on the whole, fairly 
trustworthy agency at the disposal of the central power, and 
relief can be administered as certainly and, while grain is pro- 
curable at any price, almost as swiftly as in Ireland or Southern 
England. Information will be far more complete than in 
Bengal, and the danger of pecuniary waste far less, officials 
taking the place of the improvised agency to which Sir Richard 
Temple was compelled at such cost to have recourse. 

Still we cannot but confess to a certain alarm. The 
officials in Southern India, for one thing, are well used to 
distress on the large scale, and they are palpably alarmed 
at the serious prospects before them,—prospects which they 
are very unlikely wilfully to exaggerate. Then there 
are more destitute persons proportionately in Southern 
India than in Bengal, more of a weak class almost as helpless 
against misfortune as a slave population, more of that 
“ human drift,” the weak, the spiritless, and the outcast, which 
makes up so large a section of the population of our poor- 
houses. There is a sort of liability to famine,—that is, to 
actual hunger, among the very poor throughout the Madras 
Presidency which has never existed in Bengal, which has per- 
plexed Government after Government, and which we have 
never seen satisfactorily explained, though it is probably due 
to the long continuance of the worst system of land-tenure 
that ever existed outside Peru,—a system apparently intended 
to stereotype agriculture by destroying all certainty of profit 
from improvement. That system has passed away, but its 
effect upon popular agriculture will not be cured for another 
generation. There is, too, a liability to death, a want of vitality 
in part of the population of the South, owing probably 
to some peculiarities either of diet or of race, which worries 
philanthropic doctors, and was almost entirely wanting in the 
population of Behar. And finally, there is the fact, if the 
reports are correct, that the disaster either has struck, or is 
expected to strike, the largest and most important of the Native 
States. If true famine falls on the Nizam’s Dominions, God 
help the people, for there is little hope to be expected from 
man. Salar Jung is an able ruler, but he has not the British 
Treasury behind him, his Government is unaccustomed to deal 
with such catastrophes, save by stern and silent resignation, 
and his people are widely scattered over vast, roadless spaces. 
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Very little will be done, or can be done, by a Government 
which must first of all keep its armed followers in condition. 
British aid will not be invoked till the last exiremity, and we can 
conceive of contingencies in which the bonds of society through- 
out the Deccan might be suddenly dissolved. No policy, how- 
ever, which is based on apprehension ever succeeds, and the 
immediate duty of the Government of India—which apparently 
it is doing—is to fight the famine quietly but determinately, 
trusting as far as is safe to the belief that if money is 
but forthcoming, the famine prices will draw down from the 
North and the better-watered counties of the South a sufficient 
supply of grain. The cattle, we fear, musi go. 





LORD SALISBURY AND HIS MISSION. 
HE Turkish party in England are evidently preparing for 
an attack on Lord Salisbury. The Morning Post, for 
example, of Tuesday took the greatest pains to undermine his 
reputation as a diplomatist, and to prepare its readers to find 
that he had been not only made a tool of by General Ignatieff, 
but induced to squander the influence of England on impossible 
enterprises, which, even if possible, would have been disadvan- 
tageous to the true interests of the Empire. In more than one 
quarter it is contended that if the Conference fails to conclude a 
peace, Lord Salisbury will have failed, and not only failed, but 
failed in a manner to detract from his reputation as a statesman, 
and from the influence of that section of the Cabinet which he 
represents, That will not be the conclusion, we suspect, of any 
section of the Liberal party. On the contrary, if the Con- 
stantinople news which has been received from so many quarters 
should be eventually confirmed by the official documents, the 
attack on Lord Salisbury, if it comes at all, must come from 
the ranks of the well-disciplined Conservative party, which, 
we must say, has very seldom shown the least disposition to 
disown its own leaders till those leaders have quarrelled 
amongst themselves. As far as we can judge of Lord Salis- 
bury’s conduct—and we admit that the evidence is as yet 
very imperfect —he appears to have effected considerable 
things, in a most difficult and hampered position. As the 
representative of a Cabinet in which there are, as every one 
knows, at least three distinct elements,—a Prime Minister who 
never loses an opportunity of reviling the rebellious vassals of 
Turkey, or of ostentatiously throwing down his gage to 
Russia ; a Foreign Minister who dilates on our impotence, and 
clings to the last to the policy of laissez-faire ; and a humane 
section of the Cabinet, of which Sir Stafford Northcote and 
Lord Carnarvon have been the most outspoken mouthpieces, 
who chiefly insist on binding over Turkey to keep the 
peace against her own subjects,—it was obvious enough that 
Lord Salisbury had a most difficult and delicate task. 
Neither his own convictions, nor the openly avowed convic- 
tions of the nation, would admit of his supporting Turkey 
against the demands of Russia, as the Prime Minister would 
fain have done. Neither the ostensible object of his mission, 
nor his own convictions, nor those of the nation, again, would 
have admitted of his standing aloof and advising all the 
Powers to respect the Treaty of 1856, as Lord Derby would 
fain have done till he was driven by the national agitation from 
his position of calm and irresponsible neutrality. Yet neither 
could Lord Salisbury take up the only true policy in the fitting 
and appropriate manner. It is clear enough that what he 
ought to have been able to say to the Conference should have 
been something of this kind :—‘ England wholly disapproves of 
any solution of the Eastern Question which should be con- 
ceived in the spirit of territorial aggrandisement for any of 
the European Powers, but she is aware that the question 
cannot be settled without very great sacrifices, and she thinks 
that no Power singly should be expected to undertake such 
sacrifiees, and yet be warned off by those who have not shared 
those sacrifices from any attempt to compensate herself for 
them. Whatever, therefore, it is deemed fit by the common 
counsels of Europe to attempt, England will take her share of 
responsibility in endeavouring to impose on Turkey, without 
asking for herself any of that compensation which she denies 
to others. She will not demand from Russia sacrifices from 
which she herself shrinks, and then impose on Russia a self- 
denial for which she herself has no occasion. On the contrary, 
whatever is necessary for securing the good government of 
European Turkey, England will make common cause with 
Russia, and with any other equally interested Power, in 
enforcing.” Such seems to us the language in which 
England ought to have been able to speak at the 
Conference. 


language as that, no doubt his influence would have been very 
great,—far different from what it was. But of course, he had no 
power to use such language. Lord Beaconsfield would have 
resigned rather than empowered him to use it. Lord Derby’s 
hair would have stood on end at the mere thought of such 
responsibilities. Nor do we believe that the financial nerves 
of Sir Stafford Northcote would have been in any degree equal 
to such audacity as that. Sheer Conservative horror of breaking 
so openly with the Treaty of 1856 would alone have prevented 
it. We doubt if any section of the Cabinet would have ap- 
proved the active use of England’s power in co-operating 
with Europe and Russia for the purpose of vitally altering the 
terms of the arrangement of 1856. We are quite sure that it 
did not enter the head of Lord Salisbury to expect any com- 
mission which would have authorised him thus to speak. Yet 
without such authority, it is obvious that his position was a most 
embarrassed one. On the one hand, his own convictions and 
the enthusiasm of the country alike warned him that he must 
work hard to secure the Christian provinces of Turkey against 
any repetition of the abuses and outrages of the last eight 
months, and to obtain for them at least a sensible alleviation 
of the sufferings and misgovernment of centuries. On the 
other hand, the instructions of his chief, the prejudices of the 
Conservative party, and let us add, of no inconsiderable section 
of the nation, warned him that he must do all in his power to 
deprive Russia of the opportunity of pleading that she was 
compelled to undertake alone the task of enforcing a European 
sentence, and that if no Power would share her burdens, it 
would be grossly unfair to refuse her all right to compensate 
herself. Under such limitations, what could Lord Salisbury 
do more than what, as we believe, he really has done,— 
namely, secure a cordial understanding with Russia, and insist 
on guarantees which, while at least not wholly inefficacious, 
would be moderate enough to run some chance of acceptance 
by Turkey ; and further to induce Russia to sacrifice some of 
the least practical and at the same time most unpalatable of 
her conditions, rather than give Turkey the excuse for resist- 
ing to the utmost? What we had once good reason to fear 
was that Great Britain would throw her whole influence on to 
the Turkish rather than the Russian side, and avoid war, if at all, 
by putting pressure on Russia. What,—if the information 
we receive has any truth in it,—has really happened, is that 
Lord Salisbury has thrown all the influence of England into 
the scale of the Russian proposals, and will avoid war, if 
at all,—probably it will be impossible—by persuading 
Turkey that she has nothing to hope from any Christian 
Power in case of resistance. That is not at all what we should 
have wished. In our mind, it would have been infinitely 
more just to Russia, more dignified for Europe,—England in- 
cluded,—to promise to support by her arms all that she 
thought reasonable in the demand made on Turkey ; and even if 
Europe would not interfere, a Power so deeply interested in the 
subject as Great Britain should at least have offered to support 
with her fleet the demands she had pressed in Conference. But 
no man, however astute and vigorous, can defy the conditions 
under which his commission is given him. Lord Salisbury 
never had any power to threaten the use of the English Fleet 
in enforcing the demands formulated by the Conference, and of 
course, he could not use a weapon which he did not possess. If 
he should fail, he will fail through having expended all the 
influence he did possess for the wisest possible ends, and 
through refusing to use it for the mischievous and iniquitous 
purpose of supporting Turkey in her cynical refusal of all 
the guarantees for better government. By so doing he has 
earned the greatest possible debt of gratitude from England. 
And we will answer for this,—that if the attempt to discredit 
his diplomacy be made at all, it will be made by those who, 
whether they call themselves Liberals or Tories, are in sym- 
pathy with the head of the Government, and not by those who 
most warmly approved of the original choice of Lord Salisbury. 
For our own parts, we believe that what is called Lord Salis- 
bury’s want of success,—if want of success it should prove, 
—has been due to the fidelity with which he has guarded us 
against the greatest of all calamities ; and that it would not 
have been want of success at all, if he had been armed, as he 
certainly ought to have been armed,—though we do not mean 
to assert that he himself would have professed his wish to 
be so armed, of that we know nothing,—but as most certainly 
he was not armed, with the power to engage the Fleet of 
England on behalf of the guarantees he asked. a 
Unless Lord Salisbury can be proved to have exceeded his in- 
structions, the Conservative Government at least cannot discredit 
him for his failure, for he has used all the weapons at his com- 
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mand to ensure success. Still less can the Liberals discredit him, 
fer though the weapons at his command have been very im- 
perfect, he has used them strenuously, as far as we can judge, 
for the cause we have most at heart. If, therefore, Lord 
Salisbury is to be attacked at all, it must be by 
those Conservatives who, like Mr. Butler-Johnstone, 
are completely Turkish at heart, and who assail not 
Lord. Salisbury only, but the whole Conservative Cabinet, 
for its half-and-half policy in this matter. And the 
severest criticism of the policy of the Cabinet will be 
open also to the most earnest Liberals. The heartiest 
Liberal may say very justly that Lord Salisbury ought 
to have gone empowered to contract a close alliance 
with Russia, for the purpose of bringing about the better 
government of the Christian provinces of Turkey, and may 
fairly assert that the policy of the Government has failed 
because it did not venture on so decisive a line. But even 
so, there would be no case specially against Lord Salisbury. 
We should say, as we believe that all honest Tories and all 
the Turkish antagonists of Lord Salisbury would say, that if he 
has failed, it has been through the half-heartedness of the 
Government, and not through any deficiency of his own. 


Granted the Government as it has been, Lord Salisbury’s: 


failure to make peace will not be a failure of his own, but a 


failure of the Cabinet’s which sent him. What he undoubtedly: 


has-done, he has done, so far as we can gather the true facts 


from the information that has reached the English public, 


superlatively well. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT OXFORD. 


T is a great pity that Sir William Harcourt ever writes. 
He talks so very much better. His written arguments 
on questions of international law, though often valuable, are 
always dull, and rouse in all who are compelled to read them 
a painful sense of toil unnecessarily inflicted. His speeches, 
onthe other hand, often as they offend by their inopportune- 
ness, or their audacity, or their too obvious want of earnestness 
and conviction, are usually very delightful reading. Sir William 
Harcourt has always a story to offer that amuses, or a 
quotation which ought to be hackneyed, but is not; or a.com- 
pact statement in which the most involved affairs sometimes 
become lucid, and always look so. Of evidences of this latter 
faculty, the true faculty of a great lawyer, but the one most 
wenting in his writings, the speech delivered at Oxford on 
Tuesday is quite full. What, for instance, can be more per- 
fect than the few sentences about the Conference in St. James’s 
Hall, in which Sir William overthrew his colleague in the 
representation of Oxford? Mr. Hall, who appears to unite 
with: some inclination to epigram its frequent drawback, a faint 
contempt for accuracy, had ventured to tell “the Druids” 
that the great meeting at St. James’s Hall to protest against 
war for Turkey was a Conference “of all those whom nobody 
trusts.” Sir William Harcourt’s reply is perfect at once in 
substance and in form :— 


“T wish to. address my colleague in all kindness, but he must allow 
mb, with perfect respect, to tell him that he is not entitled to speak of 
the names.of Russell, and Gladstone, and Shaftesbury as those of men 
‘whom no one trusts.’ There is happily in this country no influence 
more potent than that of religious opinion. Too often that influence is 
neutralised by discord, but when it is unanimous it is irresistible. A 

Ixtform which collects together such men as Lord Shaftesbury and Dr. 

usey, the Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Richard, Canon Liddon and Mr. 
Dale, the Bishops of Manchester, of Exeter, and Ely, with Mr. Miall, 
Mr. Davies, and Mr. Newman Hall, isan expression of English opinion 
which no Government can afford to despise; and I cannot but fear that 
my’ honourable colleague, who I have always thought rather affected the 
post of an ecclesiastical champion, must have been overtaken by a fit of 
temporary aberration amid the convivialities of ‘ the Druids,’ when he 
thought it right to designate to the constituency of Oxford the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, the two most eminent among the Canons of Christ 
Church, and the Warden of Keble College, as men whom nobody 
‘trusts.’ They are distinguished characters, whose opinions I am far 
from sharing, but I should be the last man in the world to 
ope of them with disrespect and impertinence. It may be said that 
these men are not professed politicians. But when a nation appre- 
hends, and apprehends with good reason, that it is about to be plunged 
into a most unjust and most unnecessary war, it is not politicians alone 
who have a right to be heard. The great weight of these demonstra- 
tions consisted in the fact that they gave utterance to the earnest and 
solemn protest of men who seldom take part in political affairs, except 
when they are deeply convinced that the honour of the country is in 
imminent danger. Mr. Hall asks with triumph, ‘Where were the 
Whigs?’ Well, perhaps I know a little more about the Whigs than he 
does. It is quite true it was thought the expression of public opinion 
to which that Conference gave voice would be more effective, in the 
absence of those whose active participation in politics might have given 
it's party complexion, But in reply to the pointed appeal of Mr. Hall, 
I will tell him that among the members of the Whig party there are 





no more re em names than those of Grosvenor and Howard, and 
Argyll and igh, and Russell and Adair, and Leveson-Gower and 
Cowper, and Durham and Temple. And when he describes such men 
as dangerous fanatics, constituting the Whig ‘tail,’ he exposes himself to 
the suspicion of talking upon matters which he imperfectly understands.” 
There is nothing original in those sentences, and nothing which 
ordinary politicians do not know, when they take a moment’ 
trouble to reflect; but their form, as Sir William utters 

fixes them in the memory, and when once they are read, Mr, 
Hall and those who repeat in other words the same misrepre- 
sentations are seen to be argumentatively dead, and the 
“Conference” to have been a great representative Assembly, 
Or what can be more apposite than the precedent with which 
the Member for Oxford slaughters the crew of calumniators 
who are always reviling Mr. Gladstone because, forsooth, 
he “divided the country upon a serious question of 
foreign politics?” The true answer to them, no doubt, is 
that an artificial union upon a subject like the Eastern Ques- 
tion, produced by a suppression not only of the judgments, 
but of the consciences of half the nation, is an infinitely 
greater evil than a temporary loss of power—which, if the 
Government is in the wrong, may be positively beneficial—but 
for a popular audience, Sir W. Harcourt’s answer is very much 
more telling. Chatham, he says, did during a creat. war what 
Mr. Gladstone did before one. “No doubt G_ ge IIL. and 
Lord North, with all their tribe of sycophants at their heels, 
were ready enough to denounce the Opposition of that day as 
traitors to the country, as factious agitators and unworthy 
citizens. But history has done justice to the patriotism and 
the wisdom of the elder and the younger Pitt, of Shelburne 
and of Rockingham, of Fox and of Burke, who denounced 
their policy, resisted their measures, and finally expelled them 
with ignominy from power.” 

There are still men in England who declare that Servia 
was wicked in rebelling, and that Russia incited her to 
rebellion, and cannot see that, supposing the charge 
true, Russia only urged Servia to prevent in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina scenes which, since they have occurred in Bulgaria, 
all Europe is trying, by pressure equivalent to menace:of war, 
to prevent for all time to come. Sir W. Harcourt brings that 
clearly home to them in a statement of six lines. It seems 
absolutely impossible to shake the idea of many Tories that Lord 
Derby, because he is in many respects so very able a man, 
must be a good foreign Minister, and they point with pride to 
the decision with which he compelled the Porte to grant an 
armistice. He directed Sir H. Elliot, if the armistice were 
not granted, to leave Constantinople,—that is, he directed 
him to leave Turkey and Russia face to face, the exact position 
which, as Sir William Harcourt points out, Lord Derby had 
all along professed it his policy to dread, as dangerous to the 
permanent interests of Great Britain. Immediately after 
this exhibition of decision, Lord Derby permitted the Turks 
to evade his demand, so compelling the Ozar to send in the 
celebrated ultimatum, and then,the Meetings of September having 
greatly influenced his mind, he reversed his policy altogether, and 
assented to the very interference of Europe and England which 
he had resisted all along. “Up to August,” says Sir William 
Harcourt, “the Government had done nothing but protest 
against any diplomatic interference in the affairs of Turkey; 
but in November it was determined to send a Cabinet Minister 
of first-rate ability to Constantinople, not to confer with the 
Turkish Government, but to settle with the Guaranteeing 
Powers the conditions which should be imposed upon the 
Porte.” That little closely-packed sentence contains the whole 
history of avolte-faceas extraordinary asany which ever took place 
in diplomatic history, the complete reversal of a policy, under 
pretext of carrying it out. Just as pregnant is the following, 
in which the history of the relations between the British and 
Russian Governments in relation to the revolted Christian 
Provinces is compressed into three sentences of a few lines each. 
“ So far as I know, there is no single proposal that Russia has 
ever made which the English Government has not sooner or 
later approved. The Armistice, the Consular delegation, 
foreign occupation, the International Commission, the appoint- 
ment of Governors under European superintendence,—all these 
were proposals which the English Government, having first 
repudiated, have subsequently adopted. Indeed, the only real 
difference between the conduct of the two Governments has 
recently been that one insists upon the adoption of its demands, 
and the other has hitherto been content to have them perpetu- 
ally shelved.” Sir W. Harcourt objects as we do to that 
shelving, argues that the Government is humiliated if 
the proposals it has pressed remain sterile, and finally 
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sums up the true object of all diplomacy in the East 
in the following simple, but most important sentence: 
—“The ultimate problem which still remains for Euro- 

an statesmanship is not how the Government of Turkey 
may be best maintained, but how it can be most safely re- 

jJaced.” That is the whole truth, and in the fact that Sir 
William Harcourt sees it, and expresses it with such nerve and 
force, is, perhaps, the best proof that it will ultimately be 
victorious over rooted prejudices, Sir William Harcourt is not 
of those who are strongly attracted by a losing cause. Rather 
it is the near prospect of success which calls out in him the 
fullest exercise of that power of statement which in England 
does so much more than anything else to make the right side 
understood. Regarded as the speech of a statesman on a grand 
topic, the speech at Oxford fails, for the speaker has added 
nothing either to the ideas, or to the knowledge previously 
possessed either by his party or its leaders; but regarded as the 
speech of an Attorney-General demanding the condemnation of 
the present Government at the bar of opinion, it is decidedly 
the most conclusive yet delivered. 





PRINCE BISMARCK IN THE CONFERENCE. 

HE Conference drags on wearily, making no real step in 
advance, until one-half the world believes its proceedings 

to be a comedy, played to gain time, and the other half re- 
gards a war as ultimately impossible. For ourselves, we be- 
lieve that the Turks are still immovable, and would prefer war 
to any serious concession whatever; and that the Conference 
only delays an ultimatum because time, in a winter like this, 
with rain falling everywhere except where it is wanted, is of 
comparatively little importance. The world, however, must 
still wait for the result, and in the meantime an incident has 
occurred which may prove to be of considerable importance. 
Prince Bismarck has intervened. According to reporte singularly 
consistent, and arriving from many quarters at once, the 
German Chancellor has expressed his annoyance at the con- 
cessions made by the Conference, and has directed the 
German Representative, Baron Werther, to reject all 
modifications of the Diplomatists’ programme, and to in- 
sist that the will of Europe, having been diplomatic- 
ally formulated, shall be obeyed by Turkey. This new 
attitude of Berlin has evidently greatly perplexed all the 
Delegates, and at least three explanations may be offered 
for its adoption :—1. It is quite conceivable that Prince Bis- 
marck is merely carrying out the first principles of his usual 
diplomacy, namely, to make it invariably effective. He is 
known to despise as well as dislike the Ottoman Government, 
and it may very well be that he feels humiliated by the obvious 
contempt of the Porte for European representations and 
menaces, and is inclined to show the Turks that there is one 
Power in Europe which says what it means, and will make its 
will executive in spite of their menaced wrath or resistance. 
Russia is apparently half-hearted, England uses all means 
except coercion, and Prince Bismarck, therefore, stands forward 
in the position which gratifies his countrymen,—that of 


recede without visibly abandoning claims which a disinterested 
Power declares to be well founded. This is the view gener- 
ally accepted in this country, and it is supported by the 
very obvious fact, constantly insisted on in our columns, 
that war between Turkey and Russia is the clear interest 
of Germany. If Russia loses, she must make terms 
with Berlin; and if Russia succeeds, she will, it is held, ulti- 
mately incur the wrath of England. Under those circum- 
stances, no alliance between Russia and France would be 
possible, and the only direct German danger would for a long 
period be removed. This view is a comprehensible one, and 
the only solid argument against it is that in exerting such 
pressure on Turkey, Prince Bismarck may strengthen the 
accord between Great Britain and Russia, which it can in no 
case be his interest to promote. He makes both Lord Salis- 
bury and General Ignatieff seem to succeed in a great effort at 
conjoint action—a new method of producing the disunion which, 
on the Machiavellian theory of his policy, he desires. 

3. It is quite possible that Prince Bismarck is merely 
backing Russia. The Court of St. Petersburg has very 
much to offer to the Court of Berlin, and if sincerely 
alarmed or even annoyed by the condition of its army, 
may have offered terms which have brought Prince Bism 
unhesitatingly to its side, with a promise to prevent Austria, 
on certain conditions, from intervening. For example, an 
offer that Prince Charles shall reign to the Balkans, Russia 
contenting herself, in the event of victory, with Asiatic 
acquisitions, would be most acceptable to Berlin, and may 
have been made, without a single member of the Confer- 
ence knowing anything about it. In that case, Turkey must 
either yield, and yield promptly and completely, within the 
eight hours, or forty-eight hours said in the telegrams 
from Pera published in the Telegraph, to be contemplated by 
Baron Werther as the utmost limit of delay ; or must enter on 
war, with a certainty that she cannot ultimately succeed. Even 
Lord Beaconsfield will not fight Germany and Russia for her 
sake, and she must either give way, or rush upon her fate 
with open eyes. If Prince Bismarck really desires peace, this 
may be his line, but we are unable to see how peace could be 


advantageous either to his policy or to German interests. 
Peace means that Russia shall remain as strong as ever, 
with a new claim on the gratitude and obedience of all 
South Slavs. 


The probabilities, in our judgment, lie between the firet and 


third of these solutions, the third being slightly the most 
probable of all, because the German Chancellor would have the 
least difficulty in pressing it upon his Emperor. 
quarrel with his nephew, no new land campaign, unless Austria 
acts with amazing rashness, and an internal situation in which 
the Liberals will unhesitatingly support the authority of Govern- 
ment against the Socialists. 


It involves no 





THE RITUALISTS AND THE STATUTE-BOOK. 


HE correspondence columns of the (Guardian newspaper 
furnish us with a sort of ecclesiastical barometer, from 








which we can always tell whether storms are brewing in the 
High-Church party, the danger varying, as a rule, directly as 
the number and length of the letters on any single topic. Sinee 
the mercurial barometer fell for tempests and floods, the 
ecclesiastical barometer has given analogous indications of 
Government and the Hellenic people, of proving himself the | clerical storm and lamentation. And this week Archdeacon 
most dangerous enemy the Turks could have provoked to action, | Denison, speaking apparently—though, of course, in his own 
more dangerous by far than they believe Russia to be. In this | unique way—the views of the extreme section of the High- 
view, Germany would be taking up the gauntlet which Russia | Church party, takes leave of the Guardian in “ the last words” 
and England are afraid to touch, and earning the gratitude | he intends to write to it. He pronounces indeed a sort of 
either of the South Slavs, or, and much more probably, of the | equivalent for the horror-stricken “ Aroint thee, witch!” of 
Hellenic population of Turkey. Prince Bismarck has both in | Sir Walter Scott’s novels, and gives the editor of the Guardian 
Bucharest and Athens powerful instruments ready to his hands, | to understand, in no ambiguous terms, that he assigns him his 
and besides, a fleet whose efficiency he may be willing to demon- ; place among the evil-doers in the outer darkness of ecclesiastical 
strate to the world. With the German Fleet off the Pirzeus, and | desolation. The occasion, of course, is the condemnation passed 
Greece, Thessaly, and Epirus in arms under German officers, | by the Guardian on the conduct of Mr. Tooth. “I have for many 
Midhat Pasha would feel that remonstrances from Ber- | years past,” writes the Archdeacon, “not been able to trust 
lin had very effective meaning. The Greek people need | the Guardian. From this day it is to me nothing but one 
nothing but an ally and a certainty that England will not | of the worst enemies of the Church of England; and I 
attack them to spring at once to war, and Prince Bismarck | desire to say this to its editor, and through him pub- 
can, if he pleases, afford them both, without wasting German | licly.” The Editor of the Guardian replies, with char- 
|acteristie good-humour, by holding the Archdeacon “ till 


the only effective Christian power. The German Chancellor is 
not above the ambition of posing as ultimate master, and 
certainly if he succeeds and the Turks yield, will have secured 
a diplomatic triumph of a very striking kind. If, on the other 
hand, he fails, he may have the means, through the Roumanian 


| 





soldiers, 

2. It is quite conceivable that Prince Bismarck merely | next Easter” to his promise not to write to it again, and 
desires to increase the chances of war between Russia and | requesting him in the meantime to comment upon his own 
Turkey. He may know that the Turks absolutely will not letters, as published in the Standard in January, 1369, on the 
make concessions, and may fear that Russia will, and may | resolutions of the clergy and laity who assembled to 


therefore do his utmost to make it impossible for the Czar to | deprecate the judgment of the Judicial Committee of 
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the Privy Council in the Mackonochie case,—the drift 
of the Archdeacon’s letters of that period being to 
the effect that Archdeacon Denison then found it necessary 
to withdraw himself as distinctly as he could “ from those who 
hold their positions under the law, but refuse to declare that 
they owe obedience to the law, when it decides against them, 
not on matters of faith, but of ceremonial.” We refer to 
this correspondence to show how changed,—how ominously 
changed,—is the position of a section of the High-Church 
party within the last eight years. The very man who, extreme 
as were his opinions then, repudiated with warmth the notion 
of refusing obedience to the law on a matter of mere ceremonial, 
so long as he retained his position under the law, now declares 
our temperate contemporary one of the worst enemies of the 
Church of England, for insisting on the very doctrine which 
was precisely his own eight years ago. We are far from saying 
that this is wholly the fault of Archdeacon Denison, or of the 
party to which he belongs. No one can deny that when a 
Prime Minister accepted, on behalf of the Government, a Bill, 
which he openly described as intended to “ put down Ritual- 
ism,” though it actually professed only to administer the 
law of the Church just as it was, it was natural enough that 
the suspicion of Ritualists should be excited lest they were 
not intended to have fair-play. Again. when it actually ap- 
peared that the first use to be made of this measure would be 
to put summarily in force an extremely doubtful or more than 
doubtful decision, inconsistent in some respects with other 
decisions of the highest Court, and to enforce this pending an 
appeal in which the doubtful points would have been fully 
argued and finally determined before the best Judges of the 
day, the Ritualists had evidently some cause for fearing that 
they were not going to be dealt with on principles of perfect 
impartiality, but were about to have a statute which professed 
only to simplify the procedure in matters ecclesiastical 
turned into a sort of life-preserver, for knocking pronounced 
Ritualists on the head, without giving them anything like 
an equal chance with their opponents before the law. So 
far we agree that that extraordinary and ominous change in 
the language of the extreme party, which we see when we 
compare Archdeacon Denison’s language in 1869 with the 
same venerable person’s language in 18/7, has some excuse. 
The Public Worship Act of 1874, the language of the Prime 
Minister in supporting it, and the first use which has been 
made of it, all seem to us unfortunate, and to bear at least the 
semblance of so manipulating rubrics which are probably in 
themselves at least as favourable to Ritualists as to the 
opponents of Ritualism, as to turn the recent change of 
procedure into an effective party-instrument. As Mr. Mac- 
Coll justly enough points out, the law cannot be manipulated 
against the Bishops, for no machinery is supplied by which 
Bishops ean be attacked under it. And in point of fact, it is 
not manipulated against those who are deficient in their ritual, 
but only against those who are excessive in it; for no one cares 
to prosecute the former, while powerful bodies care to prose- 
cute the latter. All this, as every candid man will admit, has 
imbued the Ritualists with not wholly unreasonable suspicions, 
and these suspicions may have had no little share in causing 
the change observable in the wonderful volte-face of Arch- 
deacon Denison. 

But then the Ritualists seem quite incapable of looking at 
the opposite and popular side of the question, which is even 
more formidable in its bearing against them than these con- 
siderations are in their favour. The cry for the Public 
Worship Act was not the cry of a narrow party, but 
of a large body of the English people, who found them- 
selves constantly disturbed in their worship by novelties 
of ritual which were often, though in part illegal and in 
part legal, most injudicious revivals of obsolete ceremonies, 
which should at least never have been restored except in 
places where the people were both willing and anxious 
to have them. The practical elasticity and liberty for which 
Mr. Gladstone so powerfully contended, and which are 
80 seriously endangered by the Public Worship Act, would 
never even have been threatened, but for the self-willed parade of 
an unwelcome ritual before revolted and disgusted worshippers, 
who found their services transformed into something totally 
unlike what they had ever found them before, and this entirely 
against their will. It was the arbitrariness of the Ritual clergy 
which brought upon them, no less than upon those who were 
most opposed to them, the cry, ahd to some extent, we fear, 
the need, for a more rigid and stringent ceremonial rule. 

in, when we are told that it is monstrous that the 
Ritualists should be so severely blamed for transgressing the 











law in one direction, when Bishops and Clergy alike ¢ 

it in other, and sometimes even in the same directions, as in 
their disregard of the cope for Cathedral services, and their uge 
of the stole in ordinary services, we reply that while we regret 
and condemn even such deviations from the law, and while we 
should not object to see the law, now that it has been passed, en- 
forced in all its detail, still the transgressions alleged are go 
trivial that no one thinks about them, nay, that if the same 
triviality could be asserted of the transgressions of law b 
the Ritualists, the same excuse would be freely admitted. [t 
is because the Ritualists take so much pains to accumulate 
what are or are believed to be transgressions of the law, 
till these accumulated changes amount to the transformation 
of a simple service into a ceremonial of a most elabor. 
ate and ostentatious kind, that their transgressions of 
the law make so much noise. We believe that there are 
hundreds, if not thousands, of clergymen who, in spite of the 
Privy Council’s decision,—very likely an erroneous decision,— 
as on the letter of the Rubrics we are disposed so to think it,— 
persist in retaining the Eastward position in the prayer of con- 
secration. We do not know that any one of them has been 
prosecuted for this transgression alone. In the case of Mr, 
Ridsdale and Mr. Tooth, it cannot be questioned that there 
was an elaborate intention, which we do not believe that either 
of them denies, to violate the law, not merely the law of the 
the Purchas Judgment, but of other Judgments, which, as 
far as we know, have never been disputed by any one who 
does not altogether defy the judgments of the Secular Courts 
of the realm. We are happy to learn that Mr. Tooth’s 
“ solitary Communion” was probably due to a mistake, that is, 
to casual and incidental difficulties which prevented-the usual 
communicants from going up to communicate, and that it is 
contrary to his usual practice. That is well, so far as it 
goes. But what is to be said of the lighted candles on the 
altar, and of other elements in the ceremonial which have been 
pronounced illegal, not in the Purchas Judgment alone, but 
in decisions of ecclesiastical Courts against which no equivalent 
authority has ever been alleged. It is the accumulation 
of details which alters the general character of the worship, 
and it is against this accumulation of innovations, not against 
individual deviations from the law, that these prosecutions have 
been directed. It is clear that the Church’s ritual, as conducted 
by Mr. Ridsdale and Mr. Tooth, is almost as different from the 
ordinary ritual of the Church of England as from the ritual of the 
Presbyterian Church itself. Without evidence of the wish to 
defy the law of the State, we hope that these prosecutions 
would have been impossible. It is quite clear that as yet it is 
only in very extreme cases that they have been permitted and 
been successful. 

And this brings us to the really grave point, that the Ritu- 
alists—the Ritualists who have really caused all this strife, at 
least,—are not protesting against the very doubtful Purchas 
Judgment, but against the authority of the State in ecclesi- 
astical matters altogether. For our own parts, we should 
have little or nothing to say against such very reasonable objec- 
tors as those of our correspondent, “ J. 8.,” for example, who 
declares his complete willingness to submit to the law directly 
it is authoritatively declared, after full and free argument, but 
who is not willing to submit to a doubtful interpretation of the 
law, inconsistent with other, and as is generally supposed, more 
authoritative interpretations of it, pending the decision of a 
more satisfactory tribunal. If that had been Mr. Tooth’s 
attitude, we should, while disposed to blame him for not de- 
ferring in the meanwhile to the authority of the latest exposi- 
tors of the law, in relation to a matter which is really one of 
external detail, and not of moral or spiritual right, have most 
earnestly deprecated any kind of practical action against him. 
But that is not his attitude. He openly avows that it is not 
merely the Purchas Judgment he is resisting, but the autho- 
rity of a secular Court. He would submit, he says, to a purely 
ecclesiastical Court, which does not legally exist at all, and has 
not existed for centuries, but he will not submit to a Court 
established by statute and a Judge who represents the State. 
Now, such a position as that goes to the very heart of the 
question, and it is a declaration of war against a State Church 
altogether. We hold that such an attitude is as utterly at 
variance with the engagements which those clergymen took 
who, like Mr. Tooth, were ordained before the Public Worship 
Act passed, as it is at variance with that of clergymen 
since ordained. The clergy who take that view are Volun- 
taryists, and not clergymen in the State Church at all, and 
they ought to act as Voluntaryists, and give up their prefer- 
ments in the State Church. As Archdeacon Denison inti- 
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mated eight years ago, though he has repented himself 
apparently of his wise words since,—for clergymen who hold 
their position under the law to refuse submission to the law 
on a matter not of faith, but of ceremonial, is really to under- 
mine the very authority by which they are what they are. 
Mr. Tooth is not the incumbent of St. James’s, Hatcham, at 
all, except under the provisions of another branch of that 
yery secular law which he now sets at defiance, and 
declares it to be an act of schism to obey. It is this, 
and this only, which makes it so necessary that the 
authority of the law should, as mildly as possible, but quite 
resolutely, be asserted and enforced. If it were only that Mr. 
Tooth resents the Purchas Judgment, we might well advise the 
Judicial authorities to wait till the appeal in Mr. Rids- 
dale’s case has been argued and decided. But that is not his 
position. He denies altogether the authority of Parliament to 
legislate even concerning the procedure for enforcing the external 
ritual of the Church, and completely ignores the Judge whom 
Parliament directed to administer that procedure. That 
seems to us, we confess, to be so monstrous a rebellion against 
the very principle of a State Church, that we do not see how 
it is possible to treat Mr. Tooth as if he were merely one who 
does not accept a particular judgment, as to the legal validity 
of which there is great doubt. Clergymen who avowedly defy 
the rules laid down by the State for the ordering of public 
worship, may be members of a Church in communion with the 
Church of England, but clearly are not members of the 
Church by law established, and cannot be accorded the pro- 
tection of the law they defy, till they have purged themselves 
from their transgressions by submitting to the penalties they 
incur. 





THE WORKING OF THE SANITARY ACT. 


\ JITHIN the last six years, a great deal has been done in 

the way of sanitary legislation. Parliament began by 
creating what was in effect a new department of the public 
service, in order to deal with questions relating to public 
health. Then it passed an Act abolishing conflicting sanitary 
jurisdictions, and providing that on every acre of ground in 
England and Wales, there should be one, and only one, sani- 
tary authority. After that it invested these newly-created 
authorities with considerable additional power, and finally, it 
consolidated a vast number of statutes bearing on the subject 
into a single Act. This is something for an English Parlia- 
ment to accomplish in so short a time, and in spite of many 
shortcomings, the work is one that the Legislature may 
fairly take pride in. It might have been thought that, 
considering the importance of the subject, the variety 
of persons and interests that it affects, and the novelty 
of many of the experiments that are being tried, the English 
public would have taken care that some record of Sanitary 
progress throughout the country should from time to time be 
published. A great and costly work has been committed to 
unaccustomed hands, and if they do their work ill, one of two 
consequences must certainly follow. If the country insists 
upon having its health properly cared for, it will have to pay 
for its wish twice over,—once for the works which are now 
being done, and done wrongly, and once for the work which 
will have to be done by-and-by, when the insufficiency of the 
present work has been found out, If, on the other hand, the 
country is economical, and determines that the money which 
is now being spent must do, it will have the poor satisfaction 
of knowing that it is the poorer by a good many millions, 
without being materially the healthier. These are the only 
conceivable alternatives, in the event of the works that are 
now going on proving to be fruitless. If the sanitary authori- 
ties showed no disposition to spend money, the case would 
be different. But from the vice of parsimony, at all events, 
they are completely free. They may be spending money well 
or ill, wisely or foolishly, but there is no doubt that they are 
spending it. Upon that point, at all events, the public has 
information. The debt with which the local resources of the 
country is burdened is rapidly growing. If a sanitary authority 
is competent to do nothing else, it is competent to borrow. 
every capacity, therefore, whether as the possessors of consti- 
tutions liable to disease, or as ratepayers with no choice 
but to find whatever the local authority demands, or as 
philanthropists who desire to see a check put upon 








tion. And by thoroughly informed, we mean not merely 
informed that such and such things are being done, but 
informed by persons competent to have an opinion on the sub- 
ject how these things are being done. The Reports of the 
Local Government Board tell us that the Sanitary Authorities 
throughout the country are active and zealous, but we wish 
to know besides this whether their activity is intelligent, and 
their zeal according to knowledge; whether the objects they 
are trying to achieve are right objects, whether the means they 
take to achieve them are likely to answer their end. It must 
always be remembered that there are two rocks on which our 
existing Sanitary Administration may make shipwreck, 
and as yet the Local Government Board refuses to give us 
any help towards getting either of them marked in the 
chart. The law may be good and the use made of it bad, or 
the law itself may be bad, so that no use that it can be turned 
to is likely to do us much service. The Local Government 
Board must have in its possession a very large body of infor- 
mation tending to support a conclusion upon one or both of 
these points. It has its Inspectors, who visit every part of 
the country, and are in constant communication with the Sani- 
tary authorities throughout their several districts. The Local 
Government Board must know what these Inspectors think 
of the sanitary progress which it is part of their business to 
watch, and if the public were permitted to share in this 
knowledge, there would probably be no further reason to com- 
plain of the ignorance in which we are left. If the Board 
dislikes the thought of making its Inspectors’ reports public, 
there is another way in which much the same result might be 
obtained. Every sanitary authority is obliged to appoint an 
officer of health, and when they are willing to give the Local 
Government Board a voice in the appointment, the Board pays 
half the officer of health’s salary. The result has been that 
under the guidance of the Local Government Board many sani- 
tary districts have combined to employ the same officer of health, 
and in this way a nearer approach has been made to unity 
and efficiency of sanitary administration. It would be a use- 
ful thing if the Local Government Board made it a condition 
of contributing towards the payment of these officers, that 
whenever it seemed expedient to the Board, their reports 
should be printed and included ih the annual report of the 
Department. If this were done in all cases where the area of 
the officer’s jurisdiction was large enough to yield fairly repre- 
sentative results, some real advance would have been made 
towards the collection of the information which is so urgently 
needed. 

This latter remark has been suggested by a report on the 
sanitary condition of Oxfordshire by Dr. Child, the officer of 
health for the combined districts of the county. This is the 
third report which he has made since his appointment, and 
though it necessarily deals more with details and less with 
principles than the two former, and so far has less general 


interest, yet we are not afraid to say that if such a report as 
this were annually published for every county in England and 
Wales, our knowledge of the operation of the sanitary laws 
would be altogether 
Dr. Child began his general observations with this weighty 
statement :—“ Longer experience of sanitary work, together 
with a comparison of its results, as seen in my 
district, with those reported elsewhere by other officers hold- 
ing positions similar to my own, have served to confirm me 
in the view which I have already more than once expressed, 
—that under the existing law, our sanitary administration has 
failed, and probably always will fail, to obtain for the people 
of this country the three primary requirements of healthy 
existence—good water-supply, good drainage, and wholesome 
houses—and that it has equally failed to put any appreciable 
check upon the spread of epidemic disease.” As regards the 
first point, Dr. Child is of opinion that “the question of 
supplying a particular village with sufficient and wholesome 
water is seldom anything else than one of money, and in most 
cases of a moderate amount of money.” 
have it in their power to spend money for this purpose, but 
Dr. Child assures us that he knows of many instances in which, 
In | “ though the most frightful want of water is yearly experienced, 
and has been reported on from time to time, and though every 
effort has been made to induce the Sanitary Authority to act, 
and in default the Local Government Board to intervene, the 
same state of things continues.” _ thy 
inherent difficulties of the case are much greater, and it is 


different from what it now is, 


own 


Sanitary authorities 


As regards drainage, the 





the contributions which a low state of public health 
makes to the statistics of pauperism, it would seem 


doubtful whether, at this moment, anything effectual could 


only reasonable that we should insist on being kept) be done, even if the Sanitary Authorities had all the necessary 
thoroughly informed on the progress of Sanitary Administra- | powers and the necessary will to use them. Upon the third 
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point—that of wholesome houses—the Sanitary Authorities , to rein in the tendency which almost all men feel to. justify their 
have no power to increase the supply of new houses, or to con- | own views and their own acts by imaginative or directly unfair 
trol the sites on which they are built. All that they can do | constructions of the policy of their opponents,—the disposition, 
is to close houses that are unfit for habitation, but this, | in short, that renders anything like a vindictiveand superfluous in. 
according to Dr. Child, usually brings about a worse state of | jury to your opponents abhorrent to you, and that makes you regard 
things than that which it was intended to remedy. For | as one of your first objects to secure the desired end, so long as itis 
every house thus closed there are probably several which | secured and permanently secured, by the minimum of aggression 
are only one degree better, and when the inmates of the con-/ on other men’s wishes. and feelings. ‘That we take to be true 
demned house come to be crowded into one of these, that | moderation ; and no doubt it implies a very large amount, first, of 
slight superiority is usually more that lost. Nor is it satisfac- 'self-restraint; next, of sympathy with others ; thirdly, of that 
tory for a sanitary authority to be compelled to look on while luminous judgment which can determine what is and what is not; 
new houses are built on sites which make healthy living necessary to secure the cause you have at heart; and lastly, 
impossible. It is bad enough to see the number of unhealthy | of that resolution which has the nerve to execute what 
houses which were built in days when people knew no better, | the judgment decides, and to draw rein the moment the 
but it is worse to see this same class of houses continually | ,4i, purpose is effected. ‘These are hardly the qualities with 
swollen by fresh additions, now that the fact and the cOnSe- | which, we believe, the best historians would be disposed to credit 
quences of their unhealthiness are perfectly well ascertained. | 7 424 Falkland. Undoubtedly the man who concurred in the ra 
As regards measures for checking the spread of epidemics, Dr. 3 : y es . 

: : .. . | peachment and execution of Strafford, who joined in the attack 
Child finds the powers lodged in the hands of the authorities . me " 

“aa : on the Bench of Bishops and the Judicial Bench, and who in 
quite inadequate to the end professedly aimed at. He men-| : . 

; : . the early part of 1641 so profoundly distrusted Charles, that he 
tions an instance of a woman who, being turned out of Seale eae tes the puitnetienshunth tee Gs ti £P. 
the house in which she lodged, went into another in| fan eS oops re ve “a , ve seg eee See vas 
the same village with a child ill of scarlatina. “I laid | “Mun Was a -eagpaner. pen eens my ne 4 oclenes 
this matter,” he says, “before the Board, and they at once | #gainst any further measure, and supported the King at a 

time when Charles was endeavouring to put in practice the very 


declined t te, the Magistrat t, d all 
ee ee ee ee Ol ae policy which Falkland himself had previously helped to 


saying that they would decline to convict in such a case, since ! 
ao clear that the woman ‘must go somewhere.’ » Dr. | check. Even as regards the very point on which Lord Falkland 


Child admits that this was a sensible way of looking at the | Teceived the special praise of the meeting at Newbury—namely, 
matter, but inasmuch as every patient who is suffering from | that “‘ he was the founder, or nearly the founder, of the best and 
an infectious disorder “ must go somewhere,” and as if he | most enlightened tendencies of the Church of England,” Lord 
cannot be isolated in his own house, there is usually nowhere | Falkland was much more disposed to vibrate between two policies 


for him to go except to some already inhabited house, the | than to be what we should call moderate. At first, Falkland went 


uselessness of a law which gives Magistrates power to convict | beyond Pym in his opposition to the Bishops and their political 
for an offence which is really unavoidable will be at once seen, | influence, yet whenin October or November, 1641, Pym, dropping 
Dr. Child draws a striking contrast between the apparent the more sweeping measure against the Bishops, only proposed to 
intention of the Public Health Act to insure that every part | disable the Spiritual Peers from exercising temporal functions, 
of the country should be properly drained, supplied with | Falkland opposed him in every stage, and when challenged by 
wholesome water and healthy houses, and guarded against | Hampden as to his reason for now opposing what he had a few 
the spread of epidemic disease, and its practical opera-| months before supported, only replied that he had formerly 
tion, under which not one of these things is necessarily | been induced, by the influence of Hampden, to believe much 
done, either by the local sanitary authority, or by the | which he had since ascertained to be untrue, and had therefore 
central authority. It is of great importance that the con- | changed many of his opinions, both as to things and persons. 
tradiction between the design of the Legislature and its ac- | That is the language of a frank but unstable, rather than of a 
complishment should be carefully kept in view, and we are pro- | moderate man; and such is precisely the character we should 
portionately grateful to Dr. Child for bringing it out so| suppose to have belonged to Lord Falkland. “He was not,” 
forcibly. Whether he gives sufficient weight to the fact that | says Mr. Langton Sanford, in his very able “ Studies and Illus- 
sanitary reforms have, in the first instance, to be executed by | trations of the Great Rebellion,” ‘one of those calculating poli- 
local authorities, and if too much had been demanded of these | ticians who weigh every action of their lives in the balance of 
local authorities at first starting a reaction might have taken | their own interests, but was open to the impression of violent 
place, which would have been exceedingly injurious to the | prejudices and dislikes which, as each gained the ascendant, 
cause of sanitary progress, is a point on which we do not feel carried him into the very opposite extremes. His hatred 
quite so sure. We have to draw our sanitary treasures from | to Episcopacy at the beginning of the Long Parliament was 
earthen vessels, and in many cases from earthen vessels of an as strong, that under its influence he would seem at times 
exceedingly poor clay, But whatever be the worth of Dr.| to pe beyond Pym in his hostility to the Court; but 
Child's criticism upon the Public Health Act, when considered [when a morbid dread of anarchy and the overthrow of consti- 
in connection with the circumstances under which it was intro- | tutional monarchy took possession of his mind, he saw only the 
duced, there can be no doubt that he has proved his case as | danger which existed, as he thought, from the progress of the popular 
regards the need of large alterations in it. party, and threw himself unhesitatingly into the arms of the King. 
| That he should find in that sphere feelings congenial to his own was 
| not to be expected, but the most melancholy fact of his history 
LORD CARNARVON ON MODERATION. | is that, after having abandoned the popular party through dread 

ORD CARNARVON'’S eloquent speech at Newbury on Tues- | of anticipated excesses, he sanctioned by his presence, if not his 
day was certainly better in its positive doctrine than in its | actual connivance, projects on the part of Charles which were 
applicability to the subject which served him asa text. Lord Falk- | wholly inconsistent with the preservation for the future of any 
land, whose death at the battle of Newbury, in 1643, was the occa- | constitutional rights. Want of balance of judgment was the 
sion of the meeting of Tuesday,—the object being to erect a monu- | defect in Falkland’s character ; it was not that he did not reflect, 
ment to his memory,—was, if we have learned his character aright | but that he suffered himself to be scared by possible evils on one 
from the better authorities on the Civil War, rather an illustration of | side of the question, without balancing against them the certain 
those alternating though warm and noble impulses which induce a | evils attendant on the other.” If that be anything like an accu- 
man first to throw himself on to one and then on to the opposite | rate sketch of Lord Falkland, and few historians of that period 
judicial than Mr. Sanford, he does not atall answer to Lord 


side of a great struggle, from the conflicting feelings by | are more) 
which he is affected, when he contemplates, first, the evils he | Carnarvon’s ideal of true moderation,—the moderation which ob- 


desires to control, and next, the evils inevitable in the | viouslyinspires Lord Carnarvon himself in his admirable sketch of 
measures necessary for securing that control, than an illustration | the temperevinced in general by the leaders of the Commonwealth 
of what we should call the highest kind of moderation. To our | in that great struggle. 

minds, moderation is not so much the disposition to prefer a| ‘‘ Moderation,” says Lord Carnarvon most justly, ‘has many 
middle course, and still less the disposition (which was Lord Falk- | counterfeits, but when it is the true metal, it is worth a great 
land’s) to balance a blow struck on one side by another blow struck | deal, both in personal and political life.” Most true, but no 

















on the other side so soon as the emergency of the case appeared | counterfeit of moderation is commoner, or indeed more respect- 


to be carrying the first movement too far, as the disposition to curb ‘able, than that counterfeit which resembles it only in this,—that 


your own excesses of temperament, to do as much justice as pos- it can enter into the feelings of both sides, but only with the 


sible to your opponents, both in your own mind and in practice, | result of vibrating from one side to the other. The true moderate 
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is as firm as he is moderate,—for the essence of moderation is self- 
government, and there is no true self-government in vibrating be- 
tween two extremes,—in first lending a little stimulus to one cause, 
and then to the cause diametrically opposed to it. ‘True modera- 
tion will often adopt very strong measures, wherever nothing short 
of very strong measures will secure adequately the desired end, and 
where the end is great enough to justify great sacrifices. But the 
one thing that true moderation excludes, and must always exclude, 
is that vacillation which tends to neutralise itself, and therefore to 
increase, instead of to diminish, the cost at which the end it aims at 
must be bought. Lord Carnarvon remarked ihat Falkland’s life was 
sacrificed in what had been called ‘‘an indecisive action,”— 
the battle of Newbury,—but that it was not uncommon for men 
who had laid down their lives even prematurely in the crisis 
of “an indecisive action” to leave on others the conviction 
that their lives had not been wasted. No doubt; and 
we should be very sorry to say that the generous impulses 
which led Lord Falkland first to attempt to curb the King, 
and then to attempt to curb the rising spirit of the popular 
party, had been wasted. But waste is one thing, and the 
firm judgment and deliberate economy of means for the 
attainment of a given end, which are exemplified in any 
ideal moderation, are very different things. Lord Falkland’s 
political life was itself an indecisive action, because he transferred 
his allegiance from one cause to the opposite, not only before 
the desired end was gained, but before he had the smallest security 
that by joining the King he should be able to exercise any 
restraining influence on the excesses of the King’s party,—which, 
in fact, he was quite unable, even if he was still anxious, to restrain, 
—so that what he really did was first to curb unconstitutional 
power, and then to lend his help towards undoing the work he had 
done. Surely this is rather a case of reduplicated excess, than the 
wise parsimony of ideal moderation. It seems to us easier to 
maintain that either Cromwell, or Pym, or Hampden, or Fair- 
fax—any one of them—presented the true type of moderation, 
than Falkland, just because it may be the duty of a truly 
moderate man to take strong measures, if none less strong will 
secure an end which he deems of supreme importance ; but it can 
never be the duty of a truly moderate man to imperil for an in- 
adequate end what he holds to be of such vast importance, 
that he subsequently turns round upon himself, and endeavours to 
defeat the great enterprise of his own life. The heart of mode- 
ration is strength. A strong man may often be immoderate, but 
a truly moderate man cannot but be strong. He must be 
able to control himself as well as others, to measure the 
value of his aims, and the sacrifices he will make to secure them ; 
to stop in full career, if need be, if he has reached that end, 
but he must never shrink before any obstacle until he has 
reached it. He must hide from himself nothing of the noble- 
ness and reasonableness which are discernible in his opponents, 
and yet he must persevere in his opposition till he has wrested from 
them all that he deems needful for the success of his cause,—so 
long, but no longer ;—and if that be, as we think it is, true modera- 
tion, there was but little of true moderation in Lord Falkland. 
He was generous, disinterested, enthusiastic, full of noble im- 
pulses ; but he was vacillating, and did not count the cost of what 
he undertook ;—which is wholly alien to the frugal and sober 
mind of true moderation. 





TITTLE-TATTLE IN TYPE. 


but we are not sure he was so wholly in the wrong. ‘Tittle-tattle, 
in the long-run, always becomes malicious, and there can be little 
doubt that the American love for gossip and indifference to inva- 
sions of private life have helped greatly to induce the more refined 
classes to shun all public careers except the diplomatic, and to 
impair the deliberative influence of the Press. People with thin 
skins will not live under the microscope, and finding that the 
microscope is always turned on them in the street they take refuge 
in their own houses, in entire abstinence from functions many of 
which are duties, and in a system of social exclusiveness of more 
than Austrian rigidity. Whole classes, and especially the classes 
which possess wealth, and are therefore indifferent to the “gains” 
of public life, are ostracised ; and as, of course, the public work 
must be done, it is done by men of coarser fibre, and harder 
tempers, and fewer scruples, the men of whom Americans say 
that Senator Chandler, of Michigan, is the most complete and, on 
the whole,the most successful example,and ‘* Boss” Tweed perhaps 
the worst. This is a great evil, and it is one of which we regret 
to see signs appearing in this country also. The success of one 
clever and audacious paper with ‘ American” proclivities has 
produced a whole crop of imitators, till hardly a week passes 
without the appearance of a new journal appealing to the public 
partly through lively writing, partly through personalities, vary- 
ing from mere jests to gross imputations, and partly through 
sketches which we can only describe in one word as “ Paul- 
Pryism.” The lively writing is, of course, mere good, the un- 
doubted literary defect of English journalism being a too un- 
broken solidity. Everything, from a revolution in Paris to a 
change in the fashion of false hair, is described and discussed 
a little too much au grand scricux; and there is an incapacity of 
humour in English leading articles which, considering that the 
English are essentially a humorous, though not a laughter-loving 
people, is almost inexplicable. We question, for example, 
whether during the thirty or forty years that the Times has stood 
at the head of English journalism it has ever published a genuinely 
humorous leader. We certainly cannot recall one. Satirical 

articles it has published by the dozen, some of them very brilliant, 

though the satire has usually been wrapped up till average readers 

ask whether the sentences can have been written in earnest, and 

even, as we know to have occurred this week, quote a bitter but 

polished diatribe—the sketch of Sadyk Pasha—as an eulogium ; 

but satire is not humour. The strength which may exist in 

lightness is a little too unknown to English journalism, and from 

the literary point of view we cannot regret any breach in the 

somewhat over-ponderous order of the English pen-phalanx. 

But both the personalities and the Paul-Pryismsare nearly unmiti- 

gated political and social evils, and this when there is no intention 

whatever of doing any special harm. Nobody doubts the harm done 

by malignant insinuations, or reckless misstatements, or libels of 

apy sort, and a whole legal machinery exists to prevent or punish 


‘them, but there is almost as much harm in tittle-tattle which is 


not malignant. It would be ridiculous to condemn a reporter who 
described the way a statesman smoked, or laughed, or took his 
glass of beer, as an offender against the moral law, or guilty of any- 
thing greater than a breach of good-manners, but his want of taste 
has undoubtedly most serious social effects. It helps to turn the 





nation into a gigantic servants’-hall, where that which interests 
the multitude is not politics, or affairs, or work, but the most 
trivial gossip about the doings and sayings and tempers and dress 
and position of employers,—gossip the more enjoyed the more 
spiteful it becomes, and serving no purpose, except to prevent 





ENIMORE COOPER, the American novelist, a man who of | 
all the successful writers that ever lived had perhapsleast sense 


empty minds from feeling how empty they are. That is not a good 
change, and it is one exceedingly likely to occur in a country where 





of humour, became possessed in his later years of a fixed idea. The | the body of the people, with some excellent and a few noble qualities, 
glorious American Republic was to be ruined by tittle-tattle. | has the defect of vulgar-mindedness quite as strongly as the Ameri- 
Everybody repeated gossip, everybody believed gossip, and | can, though with more of the habit of deference in its vulgarity. It 
everybody's conduct wes regulated by fear of gossip. States- | ig not a good change that the idea of prominent men formed by 
men took gossip for public opinion, newspapers lived by retailing | the community should be based not on their careers, or their 
gossip, and judges and juries delivered ‘sentences and verdicts, | characters, or their powers, or even their appearances in public, 
not in accordance with evidence, but with the gossip they had | put on stories about their private lives, their houses, their ways, 
heard. He wrote, we believe, as many as eight or ten novels and their belongings. The world does not gain, but loses, by 
to develope this idea, three of which we chanced, under dire | knowing that the John Hampden of the day loves his game quite 
stress of literary famine, to read; and if the remainder were | as well as he does his tenantry. We do not want a whole people 
like the specimens which reached us, they certainly deserved | to think of their guides as a valet thinks of his master. Take a 
the oblivion into which they instantly fell. Furious at his well-known instance, perhaps the best known, and one very fa- 


disappointment, and at the ridicule with which he was some- | yourable to the tattlers. It is an undoubted fact that the popular 
times treated, Cooper brought action after action for libel, till | English belief in Nelson—who never was thoroughly liked in the 
he became a sort of Peter Peebles of the Libel Law, and inner circle—helped materially to make England great, and to give 
helped more than any other individual to discredit throughout her the victory in her struggle to resist the growth of a universal 
America re course to that weapon of defence. He failed, of course, | military monarchy. It is also an undoubted fact that Nelson's 
in checking tittle-tattle,and obtained nothing but obloquy and worry, | private affairs would not bear inspection, that he dismissed 
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his wife in a particularly base way, writing to her that 
he had absolutely no complaint to make, and that he was 
enslaved by an unscrupulous and ignorant, though patriotic 
woman, of extraordinary beauty. Now suppose Nelson had been 
subjected day by day or week by week to the microscope, 
his life at Naples and in England described, sketches and bio- 
graphies of Emma Hamilton constantly published, and the whole 
Caraccioli business referred to every five minutes, what must 
have been the result? The shelving of Nelson as a bad character? 
Not a bit of it. That might have been a good result, though 
purchased at a frightful price, but that would not have been the 
consequence. On the contrary, the people would have had an 
access of most injurious cynicism, would have declared and felt 
that in danger so extreme they did not care a rap about character, 
or whether Caraccioli was murdered or no; would have sent out 
Nelson to conquer, and would have suffered for years afterwards 
from a distinct decline in their own moral ideal. As we have 
said, this case is of all others the most favourable to the gossipers, 
because Nelson really was, in one respect, a bad character, and 
because the tattle would all of it have been true; and 
yet the total result must have been mischievous, either to 
the fortunes or to the moral character of the nation. Of 
course this is an extreme instance, but it exactly illustrates 
the situation. The incessant personalities either destroy the 
reverence which is, in a free nation, the first element of power, 
or they produce a cynical worship of mere gifts, as apart from 
character, which directly deteriorates the national ideal; and 
this although the personalities are by no means gross. No grave 
person in England, to give a familiar instance, however opposed 
to Mr. Gladstone in politics, doubts that he is a man of genius,— 
a man who, for example, in a grand financial crisis would instantly 
be summoned to the head of affairs. The feeling among the 
people which would produce that summons is a most beneficial 
one,—is, in fact, a reserve of force which increases to a very large 
extent the reservoir of national strength. It is most injurious 
that that feeling should be injured or depreciated by the inces- 
sant publication of anecdotes inconceivably trivial when true, and 
contemptible when false, the total effect of which is to make the 
masses think that there is nothing in Mr. Gladstone except what 
is in everybody else. It is a minor evil, but yet a great one, that 
as the taste for such details increases, they are sure to be dis- 
creditably gathered, by a system of espionage which ultimately 
ruins all social confidence, or rather compels men to defend 
themselves by rigid social exclusiveness. When the chit-chat of 
drawing-rooms appears in the papers of next day, talk in draw- 
ing-rooms ceases, and although England will not be ruined by 
that, one of the first conveniences and highest graces of social 
intercourse will have disappeared. There is society in America, 
but it is not in circles to which “interviewers ” have access that it 
will be found. We do not know that the appearance of ladies in 
the hunting-field is a good thing, or that the disuse of such ap- 
pearance signifies a straw; but at all events, if they are to be 
described when there as a lady was recently described in a 
popular newspaper, they will very soon shrink back to a seclusion 
where the microscope cannot so easily be held above their heads. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


> 


PUBLICANS OR CORPORATIONS? 
[From A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Tue agitation, now going on in Birmingham, to introduce into this 
country an adaptation of what is known as ‘‘The Gothenburg 
System of Licensing,” merits consideration, chiefly because 
it is meant to further a mode of dealing with the licensing 
difficulty which has proved successful in Sweden. The his- 
tory of the attempts to deal with the difficulty in Scandinavia 
is a most singular one. Since the introduction of distillation in 
Sweden the use of spirits has become universal, and for at least a 
century experiments have been made at intervals to prohibit the dis- 
tillation and sale, whilst during the greater part of the time this 
was not only permitted but often encouraged by the monarchs. 
Increasing freedom both of distillation and sale marked the first 
half of this century, and as the result of the almost universal use 
of strong and fiery spirits, at the end of that time the country 
might be described as deluged with drink, and needing reform. 
This was begun on a radical scale, and the general licensing law 
of the country was settled on a novel plan about twenty-three 
years ago. And it may be said that some of the features specialiy 
claimed for the Gothenburg system are those of the general 





system of Sweden, to which it is an appendix. The latter plan 
embraced a large reduction of the number of spirit licences, 
permission to local authorities to fix the number of future 
licences, and the transference to these authorities in towns 
of a large portion of the revenue derived from the sale of 
spirits. In the rural districts, after a slight opposition to the 
introduction of the scheme, most remarkable benefits followed. 
From large districts the sale of spirits was almost banished, and 
in others it was reduced to a minimum, the practice of private 
distillation was prohibited, and a comparatively heavy duty was 
imposed upon spirits, and the general result was to raise most 
remarkably the standard of sobriety among the people in the rural 
parts of Sweden. In the town districts the effects were not so 
marked, and curiously enough, this has been ascribed to the pro- 
vision which with us is urged as one of the chief recommenda- 
tions of the scheme, for one of the highest authorities in Sweden 
attributed the comparative failure of the general law to the 
clauses which, by giving tie towns part of the duty from the 
sale of spirits, had, in his opiniou, induced the suspicion that they 
had often fostered the sale. In Gothenburg, the only large town of 
Sweden except the capital, the pauperism and criminality continued 
to increase, and eventually the town deemed it imperative to investi- 
gate the causes. The chief of these was stated by a committee of pro- 
minent citizens to be the great drunkenness fostered by the mode, 
places, and conditions of the sale of spirits. To amend the latter, 
advantage was taken of a portion of the general law, which 
allowed the whole of the licences allotted to a district to be ac- 
quired by an incorporated body ; and such a Company was formed, 
under the powers of an order signed by King Carl, about twelve 
years ago. Under the general law the allotted licences were dis- 
posed of for terms of years, and thus the Company in acquiring 
these had no heavy vested interests to purchase, for as the terms 
of the licences expired, the right of the holder expired, and the 
renewal became the property of.the Company. It weeded out the 
worst of the places for the sale of spirits, and continued the re- 
mainder under improved conditions. The sale of spirits on 
credit was discontinued, managers were appointed for the public- 
houses, paid by salary and by profit on all refreshments sold 
therein other than spirits ; special inspection was carried out, and 
care was take that in the places of sale there should be food 
sold, whenever asked for. As the terms of the licences expired, 
the Company acquired a monopoly of the sale of liquor for con- 
sumption on the premises in Gothenburg, with the exception of 
eight or ten hotels, whose proprietors had licences for life or for 
long periods; and for this monopoly they guaranteed to pay to 
the town authorities a sum at least equal to that which it had 
received from the sale of spirits under the previous mode. As 
the Company got fairly into work, the results of its stricter carry- 
ing-out of the law were seen in a very great diminution of the 
drunkenness of the city, and of its resultant pauperism. This pro- 
gress continued for four years, but since that period there has been a 
continuous increase of drinking, until at the present time the police 
returns show that drunkenness causes as many cases nowas in 1864, 
before the operation of the scheme. But it should be stated that 
the population of Gothenburg has doubled in that period, so that 
the amount is very greatly decreased in proportion. It is also fair 
to add that there had grown up what was in some degree an 
opposition to the Company, as a large number of what were called 
‘retail dealers” sold spirits under conditions somewhat 
similar to the sale under “ grocers’ licences” with us, and a very 
large number of places for the sale of beer and porter were 
also in existence unchecked by the law. Recently, however, the 
Company has had ‘greater power bestowed upon it, so that it 
may be said to have a much greater resemblance to a monopoly 
now than four years ago, and its present working will be a much 
better test than its past of the value of the scheme. 

In Gothenburg, however, there is only one opinion as to its 
success. It has reduced the proportion both of drunkenness 
and pauperism, it has done away with some of the glaring evils 
of the public-house system, and remedied some of the abuses 
often attached thereto, and it has added—in the last few years 
largely—to the revenue, from the sale of spirits, of the town 
authorities. Its success in these respects is vouched for by men 
of all grades, and not the least strongly by those whose official 
position enables them to speak with authority. Finally, it may 
be said that the vesting by the Parliament of greater authority in 
it is a telling testimony to its curative effects; and as imitation 
is the best of flattery, it may be added that the example of 
Gothenburg has been followed in Sweden by a considerable num- 
ber of smaller towns, and that the capital, Stockholm, has decided 
to follow the example in a few months’ time. 
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It does not follow that the system would necessarily answer in 
England because it has answered in Sweden. In the latter case, 
the fact that the licences were sold to the highest bidder for 
terminable periods enabled the system to be tried cheaply, and 
as a large portion of the duty on spirits was payable to the town, 
the financial benefit to the latter had previously accrued in part. 
With us, owing to the vested interests at stake, the trial would 
necessarily be a costly one; and as there would be paid to the 
town only the profit on the sale, instead of part of the duty and 
the profit, the probability is that the amount so paid would be 
comparatively trifling. In Gothenburg, the capital of the Com- 
pany was not called up, owing to the small pecuniary needs, but 
here a large capital would necessarily restrict the profits. It may 
be doubted also whether with us the results of corporate enter- 
prise have been sufficiently successful to encourage the trans- 
formation of publicans into corporate liquor-sellers. But 
there are remarkable provisions in the Swedish laws well 
worth consideration, and it may be experiment. A restrictive 
and generally-stringent law preceded the adoption of what is 
known as “‘ the Gothenburg experiment,” but whether or not the 
adaptation of the latter is proposed as the prior measure, it may 
be remarked that there is little probability, under the varying 
circumstances, of the remarkable pecuniary results following 
here which have been known in the chief port of Sweden. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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CHINA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—The Standard informs us :— 


“ The year has seen the settlement of the very serious difficulty with 
China caused by the murder of Mr. Margary, and the attack on the 
expedition commanded by Colonel Browne. Twelve months ago, it seemed 
as if that difficulty would not be peacefully arranged. It is true, indeed, 
that the Chinese Government professed its readiness to give all the 
requisite reparation. But at the same time, it evasively put off making 
good its professions. The prospect thus opened up was serious, not for 
any doubts that we should be able to exact the redress due to us, but 
because of the probability that our success would be more complete 
than we should wish ourselves, and that, in fact, if once we began 
hostilities, we should break up the Chinese Empire. In spite of the 
vitality the Mongol Government is proved still to possess, by the suc- 
cess with which it has suppressed the formidable insurrections that 
during the past quarter of a century have threatened to tear away 
some of its most valuable provinces, all who understand the condition 
of the country are awaro that there are forces at work which, in the 
event of a disastrous foreign war, wonld probably rend asunder the 
empire. But whatever faults the Chinese system of government may 
possess, at Jeast it has the merit of maintaining tolerable order and a 
certain degree of well-being and civilisation among a population larger 
than any subject to a single sceptre, save only that which owns the 
sway of our Sovereign. But with a knowledge of what followed the 
dissolution of the Mogul monarcby in India, it was a serious responsi- 
bility to undertake the overthrow of so vast an empire. Fortunately, 
we have been spared the necessity. Owing to the skill and firmness 
of Sir Thomas Wade, the Chinese Government has been induced not 
only to give as full satisfaction for the murder of Mr. Margary and the 
attack on Colonel Browne's expedition, but also to yield on all the other 
points in dispute between us. It has thrown open additional ports. It 
has agreed to the opening-up of Yunnan. It has recognised by public 
proclamation and made known to the provincial Mandarins the treaty 
Tights of foreigners; and it has omeeied the right of the European 
Ambassadors to have audiences with the Emperor. 
fact, we seem to have obtained full satisfaction.” 


Now, what are the facts? The Chinese Government have not 
given ‘‘full” or any satisfaction for the murder of Margary, and 


On every point, in 


cerned in the foreign settlements, so far from the Chinese having 
yielded anything, it is the English Government that has legalised 
the imposition of duties that for thirty-five years it has in- 
sisted were a gross infraction of Treaty rights. 

Again, since the Treaty of Tientsin, the claims of British sub- 
jects on the Chinese Government for actual losses sustained by 
them in consequence of infraction of Treaty rights, of illegal 
confiscations, of robbery of goods and money by Imperial officers 
and soldiers, of destruction of property, and in respect of many 
other matters, amounts at the least to two millions sterling, and 
if interest was added, to a very great deal more. Yet by the 
Treaty, all these claims, together with the indemnity for the 
Margary murder and the expenses of the expedition from India, 
are fixed at 200,000 taels, about £60,000. If those claims were 
fair and proper claims, and they have been sifted and sifted ad 
nauseam, and admitted to be right, such a compromise is a gross 
wrong to the British claimants; but it is as a matter of policy 
even worse, for it establishes as a principle that the Chinese 
Government may plunder foreigners, may infringe treaties to their 
own benefit, and then, when brought to book, compromise all 
their iniquities for a trifle, for an amount, in fact, barely appre- 
ciable. It is notorious that the Chinese Government has 
repaid itself over and over again, by deliberate and systematic 
violation of the Treaty of Tientsin, the indemnity it had to pay 
to the British Government for previous infractions. In other 
words, it has made British goods pay every farthing of the fine 
inflicted on it, and a great deal more, and has pocketed thousands 
of pounds sterling besides. So much for the points yielded by 
the Chinese in the Treaty just settled between the British 
Minister and Li-Hung-Chang. Then we are told that the Chinese 
Government has recognised the ‘‘ Treaty rights ” of foreigners, and 
made them known by proclamation to the provincial Mandarins. 
Why, it did this fifteen years ago! Is this another specimen of 
yielding points in dispute, that it should be accounted a merit to 
recognise that which was solemnly recognised fifteen years ago, 
and to proclaim again what was then proclaimed ? 

Finally, we come to the last concession, viz., that the Chinese 
Government has ceded the right of the ‘‘ European Ambassadors ” 
to have audiences with the Emperor. ‘ Ambassadors” have 
always had this right. So there is nothing new so far, but there is 
something peculiarly ludicrous at the present moment in putting 
this forward as a concession—if ever it was one—inasmuch as the 
present Emperor is almost a baby, and therefore neither Am- 
bassadors nor Ministers would take much by an audience with 
him. 

On every point, in fact,” says the Standard, “ we seem to have 
obtained full satisfaction.” My answer is, it is untrue, for on no 
one point have we obtained a single concession. We have failed 
in the Margary affair, we have failed in the settlement of 
bona fide British claims ; we have failed in procuring the abolition 
of the ‘‘ Leikin” duties ; and we have done worse, for we have 
admitted their legality, and thus enabled the Chinese Governmeut 
to ruin British trade at any moment it thinks fit, by over- 
weighting British goods with these duties. We have allowed them 
to increase the import duties on opium, thus protecting the 
native article, and encouraging its more extended growth. We 
have been satisfied with the opening of two or three ports of no 
great moment, when we ought to have insisted upon the opening 
of the whole country to trade, a privilege enjoyed exclusively by 
Russia, to the terrible injury of our commerce. We have failed 








the attack on Colonel Browne's expedition ; on the contrary, the 
‘inquiry ” into the affair has been a farce from the beginning of 
it tothe end. If ever Mr. Grosvenor’s report sees the light it 
will satisfactorily establish this, and now, although the Chinese 
Government pretends that it has hit upon the real criminals, it 
coolly says,—and I believe the ‘Treaty itself embodies the senti- 
ment —‘‘that the maintenance of good relations between 
‘countries is better than vengeance,” and therefore, the guilty are 
to go unpunished. 
Then the public are told that the Chinese Government has 
** yielded all other points in dispute between us.” It would be much 
nearer the truth—if indeed it would not he the truth—to say that 
the English Government has so yielded. For thirty-five years we 
have insisted that the Chinese have no right to impose ‘“ Leikin” 
duties on British goods over and above import and transit duties, 
and yet the Treaty in which the latter are said to have yielded 
everything provides that the Chinese Government may in the 
future levy ‘ Leikin” duties on all British goods outside the 
foreign settlements, so long as they do not levy them inside. Now, 


in getting the Chinese Government to sanction the building of 
railroads or the opening of mines, and as a matter of fact, so far 
from the negotiations of the past year being satisfactory, they 
are just the reverse. We have been played with and humiliated, 
and the Chinese Government has gained a real diplomatic triumph, 
which entitles it, from a Chinese point of view of course, to all 
the credit, which we, in our incredible folly, presumption, and 
ignorance, claim for our own proceedings.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 





THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 

(To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Difficult as it is for me at present to give much attention to 
the question of Ritualism, I am tempted to make one more 


attempt to get the Spectator to see my point of view, whether or 
not it adopts my conclusion. 


The gravamen of the charge against the Ritualists is that they 


are law-breakers, and the ground of the charge is ‘“ their defiance 
of the Purchas Judgment.” 
accusation, in a way which shall bring the question to a distinct 


I wish to test the validity of this 





as there is not a foreign settlement in the whole of China that is 
a mile broad by a mile long, and as British goods are not con- 





issue. Putting aside, then, for the moment, the abstract view of 
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the question, let us examine it in the light of one or two concrete | Courts of Law than a murderer. The merits or demerits of 
examples. Ritualism have nothing to do with my argument.—I am, Sir, &e,, 
M. MacCot1, 


1. The Purchas Judgment prohibits the use of stoles, as well 
as of chasubles. But all the English clergy wear stoles in their 
public ministrations,—that is to say, all the English clergy are 
guilty of “ defiance of the Purchas Judgment.” 

2. The Purchas Judgment says that in Cathedrals and Collegiate 
churches the cope is on high festivals the only legal vestment in 
the celebration of the Holy Communion. But with very rare 
exceptions, all the Bishops (including the two Primates and the 
Bishop of Rochester), and almost all Cathedral dignitaries in the 
United Kingdom, have never paid the slightest regard to this part 
of the Purchas Judgment; in other words, nearly all the Bishops 
and Cathedral dignitaries are guilty of open ‘ defiance of the 
Purchas Judgment.” 

The Ritualists, therefore, are, gué law-breakers, in the same 
boat as the rest of the clergy, with this difference,—that they 
believe that the law is on their side, while the other law-breakers 
acknowledge that it is against them. I wish to know, therefore, 
why ‘defiance of the Purchas Judgment” by Ritualists is more 
heinous than defiance of it by Archbishops and Cathedral digni- 
taries. I should have thought myself that lawlessness in the 
latter case would be the greater offence of the two, because likely 
to be more influential. An Archbishop defying the Purchas 
Judgment is surely a more dangerous person than an obscure 
Ritualist defying.the Purchas Judgment. 

But perhaps you will say, let the Bishops be prosecuted, 
and then we will deal with them as we are now dealing with Mr. 
Tooth. There are two fatal objections to that retort. First, the 
Bishops cannot be prosecuted. An attempt was made in Parlia- 
ment to insert a clause in the Public Worship Regulation Bill 
which would have brought the Bishops within its scope. But the 
Primate laughed the suggestion toscorn, and the clause was dropped. 
The Bishop may thus defy the law with impunity, butit will hardly 
be maintained that this lessens his moral obligation to obey the 
law. Secondly, a law does not become one whit more binding after 
a judicial decision than it was before, if, as in this case, the 
offender himself admits the clearness and validity of the law 
which he is breaking. On the contrary, a law which is so doubt- 
ful as to be the subject of judicial investigation is manifestly less 
binding on the conscience than one which is so plain that nobody 
disputes it. In fact, the very object of an appeal to the tribunals 
is to place the former in the category of the latter. 

Another consideration is this,—the Court of Appeal has given 
three decisions on the points in dispute which are irreconcilable 
with each other. They cannot be all obeyed. You say that the 
Purchas Judgment, being the last, is for the time the one which 
binds. With all deference, I venture to assert, on the authority 
of Lord Selborne, that it is the least binding of the three, inas- 
much as it was given in an undefended ’case, and therefore on an 
ex parte statement of evidence. 

The point, however, which I wish to press home is this :—the 
Ritualists are under no special obligation to obey the Purchas 
Judgment. Their obligation is co-extensive with that of the rest 
of the clergy, neither more nor less. Why, then, are they singled 
out as reprobates in some peculiar sense? That is the question 
to which I respectfully invite an answer. I desiderate a plain 
issue. 

I wish I could think, with Dr. Littledale, that the Judges in 
the Purchas case wilfully and consciously perverted the law, for I 
should then trouble myself very little about their decision. The 
Courts of Law in England are fortunately so pure, on the whole, 
that there is not much danger of a succession of wilfully corrupt 
judgments. What does constitute, in my humble opinion, a most 
serious danger is the subtle influence of an unconscious bias pre- 
disposing the Judges to declare, not what the law is, but what 
they think it expedient that it should be. We have high autho- 
rity for believing that even in ordinary life open profligacy is 
better, because less hopeless, than Pharisaism,—that is, con- 
scientious wrong-doing. If Lord Hatherley had delivered the 
Purchas Judgment in return for a large bribe, though my opinion 
of him personally would, in that case, be very different from what 
it is now, I should feel at the same time far less intolerant 
towards the Purchas Judgment. 

Have I now succeeded in placing you en rapport with my point 
of view on this question? What I am contending for is equality 
before the law. That is a principle which I consider so sacred, 
that I deem almost any risk justifiable which may help to secure 
it. And what alarms me in this controversy is that a Ritualist 
has far smaller chance of fair-play in the Press and before the 








[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Neither Dr. Littledale nor Mr. MacColl is a moderate High 
Churchman, and in your article of this week you do not fairly re- 
present the position held by at least a large number of the mode- 
rate High-Church clergy. We are not concerned with the argu- 
ments of Mr. Tooth and his friends. We do not dispute the 
authority of Lord Penzance’s Court. We do not deny that the 
interpretation of Church law must rest with the secular Courts, 
Secular interests being involved, this is a necessity. But we 
find the Public Worship Regulation Act, as now working, 
enforces obedience to a decision of the Privy Council, 
which decision is discredited by the highest legal authorities, 
and you yourself say is based upon entirely fictitious 
historical assumptions. Now it is one thing to say the law 
is bad, but obey it until it be amended—that we are pre- 
pared to do—but quite another thing to say the law is mistakenly 
interpreted, obey the mistaken interpretation. If we did so, we 
should have small chance of redress. What we want is that the 
disputed points of ritual should be fully and fairly argued out, 
before the best legal tribunal which England can supply,—legal, 
not ecclesiastical. If, after full discussion before a Court in which 
the country has confidence, a decision is given, that decision may 
be unpalatable to many or all of us, but it will be obeyed, and 
the present disastrous strife will die down. Until such a decision 
is given, it seems to us monstrously unjust to suspend or deprive 
men for doing that which in a few months or years may be pro- 
nounced strictly legal.—I am, Sir, &c., J.8. 





VIVISECTION AND CRUELTY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—Whilst agreeing with the general purport of Mrs. Darwin's 
letter in your paper of yesterday on the trapping of vermin, I 
demur—having had considerable experience of the various means 
for destroying the various lower-animal destroyers of game—to 
your correspondent’s assertion that the use of steel traps is ‘‘ the 
most effectual way of preserving game.” I have myself caught, I 
regret to think, a larger number of weasels, stoats, and other 
vermin in steel traps than the majority of men who are not game- 
keepers by profession, and I have to say, with a similar experience 
of it, that the “‘ Figure-of-Four Trap” is not only incomparably 
cheaper, but is also incomparably more effective than the steel 
trap, and at the same time entirely free from the objection on 
the score of producing suffering to which those traps are s0 
justly amenable, ‘‘ What is a figure-of-four trap?” A figure- 
of-four trap is made by resting a slate or other heavy flat body in 
the position of an inclined plane upon the apex of three pegs, 
arranged by three notches into the shape of the figure 4. It is 
figured and described at page 240 of the ‘‘ Boy’s Own Book,” my 
twelfth edition copy of which, published in 1837, I have before me 
as I write. Of course by increasing the strength of the standard 
and oblique pegs you can increase the size and weight of the in- 
clined plane to any required extent. A small door, however, such 
as that of a dog-kennel or pig-stye, loaded with turf, forms about 
as large a trap as in practice is ever required. For catching the 
smaller animals above specified and crushing them instantaneously 
and entirely flat, a slate of much smaller dimensions is large 
enough. Weasels and stoats run along hedges, and by placing 
figure-of-four traps, baited with flesh-meat, at points where 
several hedges meet, they may be caught, and especially in the 
spring and autumn, with the greatest facility, and without risk to 
foxes or fox-hounds, and without any but momentary pain. A 
mathematician could calculate, but none but a trapper can realise 
the utter flattening and the consequent instantaneousness of the 
death produced by these traps, expressively called by some of the 
few gamekeepers who use them, ‘‘ Sampson Falls.” Some of your 
readers will object that the use of steel-traps will still be necessary, 
if not for ground-vermin, at all events for magpies, jays, carrion- 
crows, and hawks. To this I have to answer that the inordinate 
increase of the three first-mentioned animals is readily, only too 
readily, kept in check by destroying their easily discoverable 
nests ; and that in the not unfrequent case of an absence of 
solidarity between contiguous landowners preventing this, the 
use of poison in severe weather will render the more cruel use of 
steel-traps entirely unnecessary. ‘The case of hawks is more 
difficult. In many parts of the country they are caught by 
steel traps placed on the top of some convenient landing-place, 
such as a post or stump. ‘Though I once caught a sparrow-hawk 
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in a figure-of-four trap, baited with a hawfinch, a thing I can 
now scarcely believe myself, I cannot think these traps would be 
of any great use as against this class of “vermin.” In a country 
free from cliffs and inaccessible rocks, the, to my mind, undesir- 
able end of curtailing the number of these birds, which add so 
much even to the landscape view of a country, is attainable by 
destroying their nests. The hawks, however, with which we have 
mainly to deal in this country are the kestrel and the sparrow- 
hawk ; and though they will both of them now and then destroy 
both ground and winged game, they never touch eggs, and are for 
this, amongst other reasons, incomparably less mischievous than 
the corvidz above mentioned. 

The rationale of gamekeeping may be summed up hy saying 
that the great enemies of game are poachers of the lower animal 
series, and eminently amongst these. the mustelidx, the corvide, 
and, in this country, feral and semiferal cats. The first and the 
last of these poachers are easily caught in smaller or larger 
figure-of-four traps; the avian poachers can be kept in check 
by the destruction of their nests or by poison. Steel traps are 
not a necessity for the obtaining a great head of game. Human 
poachers, if debarred from netting, are much less destructive than 
the other kinds specified.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford, January 7. GORGE ROLLESTON. 

P.S.—Steel traps, I have heard, are employed on a large scale 
in some rabbit-warrens for catching, not vermin, but rabbits. 
This is a needlessly expensive, as well as a needlessly cruel, way of 
catching them. The ‘‘ rabbit-tip,” a pitfall in their ‘‘ runs,” fitted 
with a swinging trap-door, is a much more economical, as well as 
merciful, plan for the purpose. 





ARISTOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY IN INDIA. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 

S1r,—In your issue of January 6 you draw attention to the change 
which has since the Mutiny been effected in our action towards the 
different classes of our Indian subjects. We formerly thought 
only of the masses, and seemed to overlook the interests of the 
chiefs and nobles; now we are so eager to please the princes and 
landowners, that we are in some danger of forgetting the people. 
In this way we do unintentional wrong, not from any wish to 
injure, but through exclusive regard for oneside. The significant 
absence of the ryot from the late Delhi pageant hasimpressed this 
view upon many observers. lt may not be inopportune if I point 
out how the new policy works in the important matter of legisla- 
tion between landlord and tenant, the question upon which the 
interests of classes are most directly opposed. 

Since the suppression of the Mutiny we have provided that in 
the Punjaub no right or privilege in a holding can be acquired by 
occupation as a tenant for any length of time. In Oudh we con- 
fiscated the land on account of rebellion, and then assigned it to 
some three hundred families. We provided that the rent-rate should 
be fixed, not by custom, but competition, assigning an allowance 
to certain tenants in lieu of their former rights. Under this law 
eviction has become systematic, notices to quit are registered by 
the thousand, and the agrarian position of Oudh is now critical. 
Encumbered-estates Courts have been established, to save from 
sale the estates of spendthrifts, and thus act as a perpetual entail 
in favour of the great families. In the North-West Provinces 
the under-proprietors have been declared incapable of alienating 
their tenures by sale or bequest, and inheritance has been limited 
to the direct line, nephews being excluded, and right of lapse has 
thus been created in favour of the lords of the manor, which 
must in time lead to the total extinction of the class of yeomen. 
Landlords are permitted to contract themselves out of all statutory 
obligations. ‘The State has, moreover, resigned in their favour 
asum of about £1,400,000 a year, by reducing from two-thirds 
to a half the State share in the assessment, a concession by which 
one class benefited exclusively. In Lower Bengal, the Council 
was occupied at the time of the outbreak of the Mutiny in 
considering a. very excellent landlord-and-tenant Bill. This 
measure was subsequently passed into law, but so altered 
as to concede to landlords a novel right of enhancing fixed | 
rents on economic principles. The Bengal Council passed | 
last session a measure which empowers revenue officers sent to | 
arrange disputes in disturbed villages to assess such rents on the | 
standard of the competitive rate. This clause was inserted by | 
way of amendment in an otherwise excellent Bill, and carried | 
against the majority of the official votes,—a fact which I quote | 





enhancement of all rents on this standard, with a fixed allowance 
as in Oudh, is now pending before the Bengal Council. The 
existence of a property valued at millions sterling a year, and 
now divided among the body of the people, depends on the fate 
of this measure. 

You refer to the doubts expressed by Lord Lawrence as to 
whether this new policy is defensible on political grounds. I 
may be permitted to quote his words :—“ It is,” he writes, ‘‘ on 
the well-being and contentment of the people of the soil that 
peace and order in India mainly depend. They are the sinews 
and the marrow of the physical power of the country, and no 
policy which does not tend to the improvement of their condition 
will in the long-run prove advantageous to our rule.” ‘ If they 
are prosperous, the military force may be small, but not otherwise.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., N. 


PROFESSOR CLIFFORD ON CREDULITY. 
{To THs EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—May I ask what is the difference between credulity and 
incredulity, in the typical case of the shipowner adduced by Pro- 
fessor Clifford in his article in the Contemporary? He is, according 
to the Professor, culpably credulous as to the seaworthiness of his 
ship. Might he not with equal truth be described as culpably 
incredulous as to her unxseaworthiness? And on this latter sup- 
position might not an article, quite as eloquent as that of the 
Professor, have been written on the sin and danger of incredulity ? 

I confess my inability to distinguish, ethically or logically, be- 
tween the state of mind which eagerly accepts one set of facts or 
alleged facts and arguments, as the reasons for believing a given 
proposition, and the state of mind which as eagerly accepts 
another set of facts or alleged facts and arguments as the reasons 
for rejecting the same propositions. 

All credulity—if by that we mean belief on insufficient grounds 
—seems to me only another word for incredulity as to the insuffi- 
ciency of such grounds. All incredulity—if by this we mean (as 
by parity of reasoning we should mean) disbelief on insufficient 
grounds—seems to me only another word for credulity as to the 
sufficiency of those grounds. 

In short, the difference between incredulity and credulity, as 
states of mind respectively, seems to me to be exactly that 
between being deaf of the right ear and being deaf of the left, 
The amount of deafness and of consequent danger or loss to 
the individual is, I suppose, the same in either case. Professor 
Clifford, for some mysterious reason, thinks it better and safer to 
be deaf of the right ear. 

A great many excellent people, who would be horrified at this 
opinion, think it better and safer to be deaf of the left ear. I 
confess to being incredulous of both these beliefs, and to thinking 
it best and safest to hear well on both sides of my head.—I am, Sir, 
&e., P. Cc. W. 








ORIENTAL CONJURORS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of October 28—received hereon November 29 
—an allusion is made to a letter by ‘‘Ignoramus,” in which he 
describes a clever trick performed by an Indian conjuror. It is 
rather a coincidence that this very trick I witnessed for the first 
time a few days ago, and was much struck with its cleverness, and 
I think perhaps an account of it may interest your readers. I[ 
notice you say, “If the affair happened just as it is told,” so I 
must assure you that my account of what took place is perfectly 
correct and accurate. 

We were invited to spend an evening with a friend, and when 
we arrived were astonished to hear the sounds of a tom-tom 
(native drum), but on entering found a surprise prepared for us, 
for sitting cross-legged on the floor was a conjuror. He hada 
large white sheet spread on the floor, and on this he performed 
all his tricks, and although the room was well lighted with lamps, 
he had, at his request, a lighted candle on the floor at his side, 
He amused us for a long time with various tricks more or less 
clever, but the best of all was the ring trick. He asked to be 
| supplied with a rupee and a ring, saying he would make them 
| dance; we agreed to his request, and I gave one of my rings. 
He first held the rupee in his hand for about two seconds only, 
waved it over his head and round the lighted candle, and then 
threw it about two yards or more in front of him on the sheet ; 
he then took the ring, waved that also, and pretended to listen to 
| something it said. He then announced that if it was his fate 


as an illustration of the way in which a system of legislation in | (**kismet”) to keep the rupee, the ring would bring it to him. 


Councils may work, if these bodies are to be recruited, as at pre- | He put the ring in front of him on the sheet, and taking up 
sent, from the upper classes exclusively. A Bill for the universal | his little tom-tom, began to play and sing his weird music; 
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presently the ring began to move, then got up and began to dance 
in time to the music, and finally walked and danced right across 
the sheet, caught hold of the rupee and brought it back in 
triumph, and amidst much applause, to the conjuror.\ I don’t 
wonder that ‘* Ignoramus” uses the word ‘ clawed,” for all the 
movements of the ring reminded one of a diminutive crab.) All 
who were present were intent on finding out how the tricks 
were done, but the cleverness of this one baffled all. One 
gentleman present was very clever at sleight-of-hand himself, 
and he watched every movement of the conjuror most intently, 
and though we detected nothing (we did not wish to expose 
the man, ‘‘a trick is a trick,” and he did not profess to be a 
medium), we came to the conclusion that he had extremely 
fine threads attached to his body—they must have been like 
spider's webs, for they were not visible; one gentleman thought he 
saw a thread once, and we watched the man’s toes, fingers, ears, and 
even nose; we thought also that he had wax secreted behind his 
ears, and that when he waved his hands over the lighted candle, 
as he repeatedly did, his fingers became sufficiently warm to be 
able to attach a little thread by means of the wax to whatever he 
was going to make dance, &c. His requiring the lighted candle 
and the white sheet seems to uphold this theory, and in your 
reference to the trick, I see you say it was ‘‘on the mess-table, 
on which the cloth was still spread ;” and this would be necessary, 
to prevent the fine white threads being seen. This easily accounts 
for the dancing and the rupee coming to the conjuror, but how 
about the ring walking and dancing across the sheet in the 
opposite direction, i.c., fromhim? We tried to make him do the 
trick a second time, but the close scrutiny of the gentleman 
mentioned above seemed to annoy him, and he made some excuses }) 
had he been a medium, he might have said the spirits were unpropi- 
tious, or that they objected to the presence of so many unbelievers. 
This conjuror rather spoilt the mysteriousness of his incantations 
by interpolating some English words, which he had evidently 
picked up without understanding them. It was most ludicrous 
to hear him, in his droning nasal tone, and to a tune of his own, 
most gravely mixing it up with unintelligible Hindustani, sing 
as follows :—‘‘ Buffio gals, come out to-nite, come out to-nite, 
come out to-nite.” It may have appeared a mysterious incanta- 
tion to the native servants who were allowed to be present, but 
the English part of his audience greeted it each time with bursts 
of laughter. It was the most absurd thing I ever heard. If any 
of your readers can throw any further light on the ring trick, it will 
greatly interest 
British Burmah, December 1, 1876. B. B. 








POETRY. 
-_--—~+>---- 
A CLOSED BOOK. 
I READ it long ago, and as I read, 
A world of wonder rose before my eyes 
And widened into vastness, dimly spread 
"Neath solemn skies. 


Beyond the page my emulous desire 
Divined the marvels of unwritten scenes,— 
I was ambitious, by the school-room fire, 
Just in my teens! 


Now, though the book has faded out of mind, 
Though all that dreamy pageant I forget, 
Its shadow lingers, vast and undefined, 
And haunts me yet. 


The far-off glory dies in pallid gleams,— 
Cannot a yearning sigh the flame restore? 
Cannot I read again, and dream those dreams 

Once more,—once more? 


Never. The child has passed away, the book 
Is closed, and ’mid my childish memories laid, 
With all its magic in it. I would look, 
But am afraid. 


Men do not name it ’mid immortal works, 
And laggard Fame is slow to find it out. 
Perhaps. And yet within my soul there lurks 

Something of doubt. 


How if the visions whose dim figures thickened 
Round me, and thronged my yct unpeopled air,— 
How if the fear, whereat my pulses quickened, 


How if the shadow, awful in its gloom, 
Were dwarfed and shrivelled when the daylight dawned,— 
How if I smiled above the empty tomb,— 
How if I yawned ? 


How if I marvelled at myself, and him 
I honoured once? Surely the Past might rise 
In human shape, and look at me with dim, 
Reproachful eyes, 


Because for his enchantment long ago 
I had no thanks to give in later days,— 
O dreams that flickered in the firelight glow, 
Be his your praise ! 


He gave my fancy wings, and in its flight, 
No fault, no failure, could it stoop to note ; 
Perhaps I read the book he meant to write, 
Not that he wrote. 


Why should the knowledge that in awe began 
Be ended now in laughter barbed with pain ? 
And why take back the faith that never can 
Be given again ? 
No, he shall keep it! Do not draw the curtain, 
Let my dim wonder be a wonder still, — 
I will not read it,—I am almost certain 
I never will ! 
MARGARET VELEY.- 








ART. 


celiac 
THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

Tuts is the eighth exhibition of this kind that has been held at 

Burlington House, and there seems to be no lack of interesting 


works, nor any reason to apprehend that the art treasures of the: 


nation are in danger of being exhausted. It is true that the chief 
beauties of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Constable have already 
been exhibited, but ‘‘ brave men lived before Agamemnon” and 


after him, and the English school has many deceased painters. 


who may well be admitted to a place on the walls of the Academy. 
Indeed, if this exhibition has had a fault of late, it has been that 
there have been too many of these gentlemen in blue coats and 
powdered hair; portraits of people celebrated for nothing save 
for being painted by Reynolds and Gainsborough, and who be- 
longed to a time remote enough to be removed from our sym- 
pathies, and too recent to be invested with much antiquarian 
interest. 

It is perfectly conceivable that this bygone generation were 
in the habit of leaning gracefully upon a marble pedestal in the 
midst of a spacious landscape, and saw nothing absurd in the con- 
nection of silk stockings and rustic scenery ; but the taste of the 
present age, though debased in many respects, has at least one 
good characteristic,—that it has revolted sternly against all this 
‘‘ buckle-and-powder business,” and will have none of it. We 
still fortunately possess a high aristocracy, who trifle upon the sur- 
face of Creation, but happily the chief office of Art in these days 
is not to recall the gloss of their stockings or the lace of their 
cravats. So that we can hardly bring ourselves to regret that 
the great strength of this exhibition is not to be found in the 
works of one or two great portrait-painters, but lies in the 
contributions of the foreign schools, and chiefly in the 
Dutch and Flemish ones, with the exception of a few very 
fine Italian pictures. We may just notice briefly the best 
of the Reynoldses and Gainsboroughs, before proceeding further. 
The two following are contributed by Lord Methuen, and are, im 
our opinion, the most noteworthy,—No. 54, ‘‘ Paul Methuen of 
Corsham,” and No. 195, ‘* Nelly O’Brien,” both by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The former is an elderly man, in dark-green velvet 
coat and powdered hair, with a landscape seen behind him out of 
an open window,—a strong, glowing picture, very rich in colour ; 
the latter is one of the portraits of this celebrated model of Sir 
Joshua's, of which he painted so many. She is represented in @ 
semi-classical dress, leaning her head upon her hand, gazing out of 
an open window. The picture has somewhat lost its colour, but 
enough still remains to render it very pleasing, and the attitude is 
as graceful as the face is beautiful, which is very high praise. The 
most pleasing of the Gainsboroughs is, curiously enough, a por- 
trait of the son of the Paul Methuen mentioned above as painted 
by Reynolds, and somewhat resembles in colour the famous 





Should not be there? 


‘“‘ Blue-Boy,” exhibited here in former years. It is a half- 
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length of a young man, in blue-satin doublet and white-lace 
collar and cuffs, leaning graccfully against a pedestal, and 


seems as fresh and bright as if it had been painted yesterday- 


Besides these, there are amongst the British portraits several by 


Sir Henry Raeburn, of which we should select No. 268, 
‘‘ Nathaniel Spens, M.D. ;” a fine man, in the costume of the 
‘«‘ Royal Company of Archers,” in the attitude of drawing a bow, 
with a background of wooded landscape. No. 91 also is a favour- 
able specimen of this artist, ‘‘ Portrait of Mrs. Gregory,” a charm- 
ing figure in a white dress, with piquant face and easy attitude, 
painted very much in the manner of Romney. There is also in 
the first room (No. 17) a strong, disagreeable picture by Hogarth, 
which gives the impression of great truth and great ugliness. It 
is the portrait of a lady in a dull yellow dress, with a red-feather 
fan in her hand, and is painted in Hogarth’s hardest manner. We 
shall notice but one other portrait, by Zoffany, that of the actor 
Thurston, in the Merry Beggars of Sherwood, a very clever character- 
picture, though of a somewhat dingy hue. The actor is repre- 
sented kneeling upon one knee, with a crutch in one hand, writing 
upon the pavement with a piece of chalk, ‘‘ Such is my ability ;” the 
elaborate curves of the inscription would do honour to the best 
street-artist of our own day. We had almost forgotten Romney, 
who has several examples here, including two of his favourite 
model, Lady Hamilton—one as Cassandra, and the other as Joan 
of Arc—both only heads, and neither quite finished. 

Passing to the subject-pictures, we have first, in the first room, 
‘‘The Covenanters’ Communion,” by Sir George Harvey, the 
lately deceased President of the Scottish Academy. This is one 
of the most impressive pictures here, though, owing to injudicious 
use of medium and varnish, there are large fissures in places (as 
in the priest’s hands, for instance), which destroy the accuracy of 
the drawing. ‘Che scene is a desolate Scotch moor; in the back- 
ground, long hills slope up to the sky, of which we only see a 
very narrow strip at the top of the picture, all the rest is barren 
moorland. In the foreground, a few homely figures, shepherds, 
drovers, &c., are gathered together, celebrating their religious rites 
in secrecy and haste. There is considerable pathos in some of 
the figures, notably in that of the old woman with her head 
bowed down upon her hands, and the figure of the minister is 
full of dignity and feeling. In places also the painting is 
especially good, as in the old silver tankard which holds the 
sacramental wine ; altogether a fine picture, and one which 
evidences much thought and sympathy with its subject. Next 
to this is a little picture by Wilkie, in the second room, No. 
89, entitled “‘The Gentle Shepherd;” a rustic figure seated, 
playing the pipe to two cottage-girls, who are standing at the door 
listening. This is afine specimen of Wilkie’s smaller work, though 
it is, as a whole, somewhat cold in colour. Of the two Ettys, Nos. 
46 and 258, we cannot speak with very high praise. The former, 
which is the smallest and best of the two, does not seem to us to 


which is in its way nearly as fine as the above. If we pass from 
the smallest to the largest picture here, from Bonington’s “‘ Don 
Quixote” to Hilton’s “Christ crowned with Thorns,” twenty 
times its size, what can we say for the latter? We heard two 
friends one day standing before a picture of this kind, and one 
said to the other, ‘* Well, what is it?” and his friend answered 
him, ‘It’s high art,” and apparently the answer was satis- 
factory. Now this picture is what is called ‘high art,” or an 
effort after it, and to our minds, it suggests the doubt whether 
high art is art at all. Here is a picture treated according to 
traditional rules of composition, with central interest and sub- 
ordinate groupings, and flowing lines and light-and-shade -ar- 
rangement carefully studied, and anatomical studies made, let us 
suppose, of each separate figure; and then the whole put to- 
gether and well painted, for it is well painted, and yet the whole 
has no power to affect us in any way, or to resemble anything we 
have ever seen, or to bring any scene before us as it ought actu- 
ally to have happened. Looking first at the Bonington, small, 
slight sketch as it is, and then at the Hilton, it is impossible to 
avoid feeling that in Don Quixote’s expression of wonder and 
interest there is far more art, ay, and high art, too, than in the 
whole of this gigantic painting of the most tremendous tragedy 
the world has ever known. And it is for this reason,— 
that in the first we have depicted to us a thing in the manner 
in which it might have occurred; and in the second one, which 
did occur, but in a manner in which it could not have occurred. 
Don Quixote, if he had lived, might have read chivalry with that 
expression in his face and that slovenly dress, but never while 
the world goes round will a great tragedy be realised to us by 
mechanical grouping of figures and dexterous arrangements of 
light and shade. 

There are two very fine cabinet landscapes in the first room 
which should be noticed, by Mulready and Patrick Nasmyth. 
The former is a ‘‘ Cottage at Hendon,” No. 8, some children 
playing in front of a house, on the right a fence and gate, with 
landscape beyond. The whole picture is very subdued in tone, 

and harmonious to a high degree, while it is worked with a 
delicacy as admirable as it is rare. The second picture, by 
Patrick Nasmyth, is also a cottage, by a roadside, with a path 
winding through banks of red sandstone, disappearing into a 
slight valley, and then reappearing and leading into the open 
country beyond. ‘This is one of the very best Nasmyths we 
have ever seen, and is closely allied in its careful realistic treat- 

ment with the modern school of landscape-painters, the solidity 

of the house and its minute drawing being especially remarkable. 

We leave all mention of the foreign schools to next week, when 
we shall also mention the two Turners, and the (to our mind) 

best landscape in the exhibition,—No. 278, ‘‘ River Scene,” by 

John Cotman. 











possess the glow of flesh-painting for which Etty was celebrated, 
and such as we see in ‘‘ The Bather” or in “‘ Youth at the Prow 
and Pleasure at the Helm” in the National Gallery. And while 
lacking this chief beauty of his painting, it possesses all his faults, | 
and is to our mind unreal and affected to the last degree. The | 
subject is the meeting, or rather one of the meetings, of Hero 
and Leander ; the latter has just completed his nightly task, and 
is clasping Hero in his arms. The lady is tastefully attired in a 
bright orange scarf, the greater part of which is certainly not 
covering her body, and the gentleman has a heavy crimson cloth 
bound round him ; above, a gigantic moon is shining with a partial 
light upon the happy pair. The most satisfactory thing in the picture 
is the figure of Hero, as she bends over her stalwart lover. No. 
258 represents ‘‘ Pandora being crowned by the Seasons,” and is 
one of the allegorical, flying-cupid, nymph, satyr, and rosebud style 
of pictures in which Etty delighted, and in which most of us only 
see a more or less naked woman, surrounded by a quantity of 
impossible beings. 

We turn with great pleasure to something a little like reality 
(No. 4), ‘Don Quixote,” by Richard Parkes Bonington. This 
is a tiny picture on panel, only seven inches by five, and yet it is 
to our mind one of the most thoroughly satisfactory paintings in 
the exhibition. Here we have Don Quixote in his study, reading 
hisold books of chivalry, with a white-cotton night-cap on his head, 
and one slippered and red-stockinged leg crossed upon the other. 
He is reading with intense interest, the eyes almost starting out 
of his head with excitement. Allround is a mass of heterogeneous 
litter, swords, books, bits of old armour, et id genus omne; but 
Bonington has kept these details beautifully subordinate, and the 
little night-capped figure deserves and receives our whole atten- 
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LIFE OF CHARLES KINGSLEY.* 
(FIRST NOTICE.] 
Ox the question concerning the interval which should elapse 
between a man’s death and his biography, as upon most other 
questions interesting to mankind, there is a good deal to be said 
on both sides. The advantages of addressing an audience who 
supply keen interest in the subject are perhaps more obvious than 
the advantages of contemplating that subject under the mellowing 
influence of time, and it is not surprising that the interests of 
literature—generally strongly engaged, we think, on the side of 
delay—should give way to those which are more prominent in 
individual cases, though posterity can take less account of them. 
Nor could we say without qualification that the two interests may 
not be united. If we were to specify what we considered as the 
most favourable chronological perspective for a biographer, the 
two most popular biographies in our language—Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson and Stanley's of Arnold—would suggest themselves to 
every reader as a confutation, and would at least suffice to force 
from us the confession that it is possible to satisfy at once those 
who would have known almost nothing of the man without 
the memoir, and those who bring to it a wide background of 
recollection and surmise. But though this has happened, 
we do not think it is likely to happen often, and a few striking 
exceptions do not shake our faith in the rule that if a biography 
is to be a contribution to literature, the writer must aim at sup- 


* Charles Kingsley: his Letters, and Memories of his Life. Edited by his Wife. 








tion. There is another small Bonington (No. 5), a coast scene, 
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plying more than a crystallising point for vivid memories, and a 
response to eager and intelligent interest. 

We make these remarks in no disparagement of the volumes 
which have been absorbing so many of our readers, but as an in- 
dication of the point of view from which toregard them. It is not 
as the literary critic, at all events, that one of those they have 
rivetted can speak of a narrative at which the graves have seemed 
to give up their dead. Fresh from such a perusal, it would be 
difficult to estimate defects in less unpretending workmanship 
than that which is here endowed with the enchanter’s wand, and 
we must disclaim that approval of the work, considered as a con- 
tribution to literature, which might be the natural interpretation 
put upon the omission of all literary criticism. What the book 
may be for a generation to whom the things it speaks of are as 
dead as the Bangorian Controversy, for instance, is to us, we will 
not inquire. For those to whom it recalls the associations of a 
vivid past, it is one of the most interesting biographies of our 
time. 

One more concession must be made to the ungracious spirit by 
which criticism is haunted. The book is interesting to its last 
page, but we believe our opinion that it is most interesting at 
first will be general. We cannot deny that it isso much the more 
faithful a representation of its object. If the word genius is to beap- 
plied to Charles Kingsley—and we think it is—the attention must 
be concentrated on the works of his earlier years. To a man’s con- 
temporaries this implies something disappointing in his life, no 
doubt. But History judges him simply by what his best is, whether 
his best comes first or last. ‘Thereis a certain amount of accident in 
the development of genius; kindly influences may breathe on the 
plant in spring, and the rich promise may be belied by a withered 
aspect in autumn, but it may be that under the best conditions the 
fruit would have been worth more than the blossom. If the “‘ Saint’s 
Tragedy ” finds buta feeble echo in the ‘* Miscellaneous Poems,” if 
the picture of the strange, seething life of Alexandria which Kingsley. 
made a background to his sketch of the Neo-Platonist virgin and 
martyr, had no worthy successor, we may learn from these volumes 
how much activity of another kind succeeded this phase of youthful 
achievement, and of activity perhaps incompatible with it. We 
know but little of the correlation of the intellectual life, and many 
of the spiritual activities which look like natural accompaniments 
are in fact rigid alternatives. In the inward world, as in the outer, 
power often only changes its form when it seems to disappear, 
and it may even be that we date a life’s decline at the dawn of its 
deepest efficiency. But there is no denying that so far as we can 
make an estimate of the lives of our fellows, Charles Kingsley’s 
was at its best in the glow of youth, and we would invite those 
who would do him justice to cross a longer interval than that 
which separates us from his newly-closed grave. 

The great charm of his character, so far as it did not consist in 
that magnetic quality which defies analysis, was, we think, the 
equivalent intensity with which he entered into the inward and 
the outward world. The elasticity and many-sidedness of per- 
ception which are thus manifested (qualities to which no small part 
of the enjoyment of intercourse is owing), showed themselves in vari- 
ous views of the same thing, as well as in the power to see different 
things ;—the aspects of Nature were as much to him as her laws. 
While his descriptions of natural scenery tell of the brooding eye 
and the open heart, his taste for science witnesses to a kind of 
attention thatfew men find compatible with a keen love of beauty. 
‘‘It is so provoking,” said the wife of a geologist, in good- 
humoured despair, ‘‘when I am looking at the light upon a 
distant hill, to hear him say, in a very pondering voice, ‘ Ah, I 
see, the fault comes in there!’”’ The companion of all Kingsley’s 
interests can never have had occasion for this playful reproach. 
The laws that mould our world were to him a rich bass, set to 
the melody of its varied form and colour; he could listen to the 
full symphony with undistracted ear, and with unwaning attention 
to the simple air or the complex modulation alone. We could 
not indeed say that he was able to convey in equal proportion these 
different kinds of enjoyment to other minds. Those passages in his 
books which bring even to many a jaded mind, incapable of appre- 
ciating these things at first-hand, the enjoyments and almost the 
sensations associated with the outward world, are secure in perennial 
interest, and no one will say this of anything he has written about 
science. Still for himself, nature as the fountain of law was no less 
imperiously attractive than nature as the storehouse of beauty, 
and men who delight in it as, the glorious picture-gallery and as 
the richly-stored museum, and who have no sympathy with each 
other, might find equal sympathy from him. 

These words describe a kind of activity that makes no small 
contribution to all the healing influences of life, if they were all 


we had to say. But they describe only half the spiritual compasg 
of Charles Kingsley. He had wings for a chasm wider than 
that which severs the scientific and the poetic aspect of 
Nature,—for the great spiritual chasm of our day. But 
in saying that he was at home both in the worlds that eye 
hath seen and that it hath not seen, we must guard ourselves 
against misapprehension. The fact that those who in our day give 
themselves to the study of Nature lose their belief in what is 
above Nature, while in former days they acquired but a new 
illustration and support for their faith, might be described in very 
different words. Some would say that we have reached a point 
where the growing and harmonious certainties of the outer 
world contrast too glaringly with the perennial doubt, the in- 
creasing divergencies of the inner. They believe that the rising sun 
has driven us to blow out our rushlight. Others, who find this con- 
trast explained by the distinction between the kind of truth which 
can and cannot be transferred from one intellect to another, may 
consider that the rising sun has led some of us to disbelieve 
in the stars. But as to the fact of a change, everybody, 
we suppose, is of one mind. Now there is no doubt that 
the noble-minded man of whom we speak cared vividly for 
both the truths of the seen world, and the truths of the unseen, 
and it was a sign of his many-sided and fearless spirit that 
he did so, but we cannot say that it was any sign of his power of 
thought. His writings are rich in many sources of teaching and 
help, and he can afford to have it said that a vista opened through 
the perplexities of the age is not one of them. Men must see diffi- 
culties, before they can see beyond them. The problems that are 
set before us by the mere experience of life weighed upon Kings- 
ley, doubtless, with as heavy a burden as they ever laid on any 
human spirit, and out of that dark experience he wrung the power 
to elevate and soothe many a heart full of filial yearnings that 
missed their expected response. But he never confronted the 
perplexities that beset the mind combining the intellectual life 
of our day with a higher life. He could not resolve the discord 
of Science and Faith, for he never heard it. 

Still the fact remains that he was the one man eminent in our 
day who entered into the theories of science, and the beliefs that 
if they are accepted at all claim precedence of all that we call 
Science. It is something to see that these views may be recon- 
ciled by a thoroughly honest mind, even if we are obliged to con- 
fess that it was neither profound nor logical. A person who does 
not see difficulties cannot judge whether they are large or small 
(though he often thinks he can), but he may measure their range 
for others by the approach he makes to them from different 
quarters. Kingsley felt all that we call Nature to be the medium 
between the spirit of man and one with whom he is called to enter 
into immediate relation. If it is possible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of this mediate relation—perhaps it is not—he did 
exaggerate it. But he never doubted that however large a part 
of what is divine is revealed to man through the things we can 
touch and weigh and see, there is a wider region which we can 
know only through contact of spirit with spirit. Thus his rever- 
ence for a Will above Nature was raised on the pedestal of his 
reverence for Nature, and the spirit which is generally antagonistic 
to Faith in that which is supernatural, in him did homage to it. 
Hence his power to reach a variety of minds, hence the firm 
common ground on which he could plant his foot in his endeavour 
to bring men to a loftier standing. This power, if it had been 
joined to a profound insight that pierced the ‘mists of doubt, 
would have made him a great name in the history of thought. 
But we doubt if his influence did not take a wider range in his 
lifetime as things were. 

A reminiscence—perhaps trifling—seems to us to illustrate so 
much of the advantage he possessed in this power of ap- 
proaching the minds of men from different sides, that we will 
confront the reproach of triviality by giving it :—‘* What an un- 
intelligible mystic Kingsley is!” said a guest at some festivity, of 
which perhaps few partakers are now living; ‘“‘I wonder if he 
himself understands his own writings.” His hearer did not see 
the appropriateness of the description, and the conversation took 
a line on which the speaker had more to say,—a subject connected 
with science. ‘There is an admirable article on that subject,” he 
continued, ‘in such and sucha Review; it throws more light upon 
it, and gives more practical suggestions concerning it, than any- 
thing I have read for years.” ‘It was written by Kingsley,” 
said the other—and the good man took refuge in his 
dinner. It was a startling transformation to find his 
religious mystic an authority on the practical applica- 
tions of science! Here, we think, lies the secret of a large 





part of Kingsley’s power. The real test of trath to the average 
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man roughing it in the world is,—How does this doctrine}Jwork ? 
What sort of a character does it produce? What sort of a life 
does it mould? We are not saying that every one is as favourably 
situated for applying this test as he considers himself. We only 
say that it is, as a matter of fact, the rule according to which 
people do accept or reject any system of belief that is large and 
deep enough to form a character. And it is rare indeed that one 
who speaks to men of the hopes and fears that are independent of 
outward things can speak of these also; it is rare that a spiritual 
teacher can, like Kingsley, appeal to practical men in their own 
language, and blend as he did the belief he sought to impart with 
the life they desire to retain. 

This remark should be associated rather with the robust prac- 
tical side of his nature generally than with his love of science. 
There was a time, we imagine, when this taste, strong as it always 
was, had a powerful competitor in his mind—a competitor, we 
mean, in regard to the limits of human time and interest, and not 
in virtue of any inherent incompatibility between the two—-in his 
political sympathies. The account in these pages of the Christian 
Socialist movement of 1848 and onwards is somewhat melancholy 
reading, especially for those who can remember that dawn of rich 
and genial hope, and to whom Kingsley’s words on April 11th 
—‘‘a glorious future is opening "—bring back feelings that recur 
with the distinctness of events. There seemed then a possibility 
of a kind of common life that experience has, we fear, shown not 
to be possible, at least not under present circumstances. It 
seemed then as if common aims might supply the want of all 
individual adroitness, in adjusting intercourse to that break of 
continuity which people of different stages of cultivation are apt 
to feel in face of each other; and that sudden glow which made 
itself thus felt in common-place minds brought Kingsley’s to 
a fervour of hope, that seemed enough to fuse and weld the 
most heterogeneous materials, and really did for a time bring 
them into close contact. We are rather magnifying the power 
of sympathy in his nature than depreciating his power of insight, 
when we say that he mistook this impulse of brotherly compassion 
and aspiration for Democracy. It is a great mistake to confound 
sympathy or pity with a political creed, but the confusion is 
natural. We have all known, probably, the kind of surprise there is 
in returning upon a scene we had thought striking, to find that 
what had impressed us was in reality a certain effect of light and 
atmosphere which had clothed the stationary and permanent 
objects of our attention in a glory not their own. Perhaps there 
may have been something of this surprise in Kingsley’s mind when 
he turned to politics in his later years. The morning light was 
gone. ’ 

All the more interesting are those productions which embody 
this fervour of youth, with its perhaps transitory sympathies. 
The work of his which will live longest, we suspect, is Alton Locke. 
The biography of the Chartist tailor embodies what was strongest 
in Kingsley’s sympathies, what was clearest in his insight, what 
was deepest in his convictions. We cannot but believe there are 
materials for history in that book. When the great storm of 1848 
shook Europe and sent a tiny spirt to our sheltered island, it was 
not because there was no discontent here, real and deep, that the 
hurricane sank to asquall. ‘The Government was very courageous 
to make such formidable preparations,” said a public man, after 
the 10th of April ; ‘‘ they must have known it would look as if 
they had made a steam-engine to kill a flea.” But there was 
deep anxiety in many manly breasts on that day, as there was, 
no doubt, bitter misery in a few at its close. That misery is 
painted with a master’s hand in the pages of Kingsley’s first 
novel, and the picture may well be an effective one, for 
there is no more potent stimulus to imagination than 
generosity combined with prejudice. Kingsley was a 
thorough aristocrat, and the tyranny of shopkeepers was that 
against which his whole nature was engaged, as the larger part 
of his nature was engaged against all tyranny. The picture 
has already the interest of history. The England of our day is 
less changed in the last thirty years than any other European 
nation, but it is changed. Much of the spirit then working in 
vague discontent has been absorbed by trades-unionism. Much 
has been allayed by a Reform Bill which has transferred the 
prerogative from a class Kingsley was inclined to despise, to one 
with which all aristocrats have much more real sympathy. But we 
are living now in that disappointing stage which surely follows 
on all enfranchisement, when unwearied effort and patient sacrifice 
seem to haye failed of their aim, and reading between the lines of 
these volumes, we could fancy that something of this disappointment 
stole upon the mind of Kingsley in his later years, and a little 
deadened his political interests. At any rate, he never lost his 





strong sense of brotherhood with the most degraded of mankind. 
T here is a pathetic little touch in his pupil’s (Mr. John Martin- 
eau’s) account of him, describing the expression of disgust with 
which he turned from his well-furnished breakfast-table, after 
at length overcoming his almost unconquerable reluctance to 
send away a wretched tramp; and we cannot doubt that 
the wretchedness of the outcast and the degraded, often 
weighed on his heart, with the feeling which manifested itself 
in that gesture of revulsion from the signs of comfort. We fancy we 
can discern some such feeling—a dim, half-conscious sympathy with 
obscure suffering—in the strange pathos of his countenance, a pathos 
which haunts us even through this record of a life outwardly and 
inwardly so prosperous, and which, in the few sentences which 
record his wish for death, seems to escape from a murmur to a 
cry. We know well how much there was in his life unlike this,— 
how much that may make it seem absurd. But perhaps there are 
few men in whom the deepest part of the nature is not hidden 
beneath much that is utterly unlike it. 

We have endeavoured to express in these lines the first general 
impression of the whole personality, as it has been half-produced 
and half-recalled by these volumes. On a future occasion we hope 
to return to the Biography, and by its help illustrate and supple- 
ment what has been said here. 





THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY.* 
Tus is a provokingly unequal novel, and had very nearly 
remained unnoticed by us. Following his invariable rule in 
such cases, the present reviewer dipped into the second 
volume, for if a taste in Vol. II. is savoury enough to 
carry you on to the end, the book has served its purpose 
so far as you are concerned; while if it takes you back to Vol. 
IL, you may safely recommend it to others. Our trial-taste in 
this case was eminently unpleasant. We came upon two ladies 
visiting the poor, that the education of the latter may be enlarged. 
The chapter is headed, ‘‘ Greater Humanity.” (Vol. IL., c. 14.) 
The scene is a group of river-side cottages near Twickenham. 
The poor are represented by a drunken old hag, Medlicott by name, 
and her more drunken son, Jack-in-the- Water, a boating ‘‘ cad ” 
and thief, shaking with the ‘’orrors.”” The old hag alternately 
maunders, ‘‘ What have you got for me ? Money ? I want money. 
Flannel? I want flannel. Physic? I want physic? Brandy? I 
want brandy very bad, I never wanted it so bad. Gimme brandy, 
and you shall read mea track,” and practises palmistry on the girl- 
visitor, —“ the line of life is long ; a love-knot hindered ; a happy 
life, but far away,” &c., in short, fustian melodrama, and a poor 
sample of that. We were very nearly dropping the three volumes 
into the waste-paper basket. However, weopened them once again, 
and found ourselves in the company of one Gilead P. Beck, an 
American millionaire, who, having ‘‘struck ile,” has come to 
England to learn to spend his money. He is about to give a 
literary dinner at the Langham to (as he believes) Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, Ruskin, Browning, and other literary celebrities, under 
the auspices of his friend Jack Dunquerque, an idle young 
Englishman, given to wandering and practical jokes. Mr. Beck 
has conscientiously bought the works of all these great men, and 
spread them on his table, 300 in number, and with only four 
days to master them in. He takes off his coat, orders a bottle of 
champagne, lights his cigar, puts his feet on the table, and 
begins with Browning’s Fifine at the Fair. In ten minutes he has 
thrown away his cigar, and the ‘‘cold dews of trouble,” are already 
standing on his brow. As he goes on, he begins to think his 
brain is softening, murmuring, ‘Gilead P. Beck, the Lord, to try 
you, sent His blessed ile, and you've received it with a high 
stomach.” He springs to his feet and walks about; takes heart ; 
“ softnin’ comes by degrees. Let us try again, Great Jehosophat!” 
and so on, through successive stages of despair and anger. “TI 
guess this book would read better upsy-down.” ‘Caesar's ghost! 
the human jaw isn’t built that would stand it,” &c., till at the 
end of four hours, his eyes bloodshot, his hair pushed back, his 
cheeks flushed, and the nerves of his face twitching, he solemnly 
curses Browning, piles all his books in the fireplace, sets alight to 
them, seizes his hat, and flies to Jack Dunquerque and a Green- 
wich dinner. Outrageous fooling, no doubt, and not a hint to 
warn us that the fooling does not express the author's serious 
judgment of a great writer ; still we were bound to admit that 
we had burst more than once into a good, side-shaking laugh 
over the scene; and a novel which can do that for us, no 
matter by what trick, is not to be lightly thrown aside in 
holiday-time. So we took another dip, and ended by reading it 





* The Golden Butterfly. By the Authors of “Ready-Money Mortiboy.” London 
Tinsley Brothers. 
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all through, as we can recommend our readers to do, cautioning 
them, however, that they will be often exasperated, and may safely 
skip where neither Gilead P. Beck nor the heroine, Phillis Fleming, 
is upon the stage. 

The whole of the interest centres in these two characters, not 
only because they are more carefully drawn than the others, but 
because in each case we have a distinct problem of some interest 
constantly before us. In Miss Phillis’s case, it is this,—given a girl 
of nineteen, who has never seen 4 woman but her French maid, has 
never learned to read or write, has never been to church, or, indeed, 
at all outside the walls of a handsome house and grounds at Hamp- 
stead, but inside of them has learnt to ride and play and sing well, 
to draw exquisitely, and has been orally instructed in all branches 
of education except religion, what kind of creature will she come 
out, and how comport herself when she is suddenly plunged into 
the outside world? This is the heroine’s case, as we find her in 
the opening chapter. Her old guardian, Mr. Dyson, has a craze 
about women’s education ; holds that girls should be educated en- 
tirely with men, and by oral instruction only, and succeeds com- 
pletely in keeping his ward in these leading-strings until his death. 
Even after it, she piously remembers his axioms, the chief of which 
is, “* Women see things through the haze of a foolish education. 
They manage their affairs badly, because they are unableto reason 
You, Phillis, who have never learned to read, are the mistress of 
your own mind,—keep it clear,—get information and remember 
it,—learn by hearing and watching.” Our authors answer their 
own question by making Miss Phillis sally forth with a big dog 
for her only companion, into the middle of St. Giles’s, at four 
o'clock on the first morning of her emancipation; ask a young 
man to luncheon, ¢éte-i-téte, and call him ‘“‘ Jack,” at their first in- 
terview ; accompany him alone in excursions to the Tower and 
on the river, and all without a thought or shadow of doubt, 

till he tries to kiss her. She turns the head of every man 
she meets, and excites the jealousy or love of every woman, 
shining out in her downrightness and graceful simplicity, 


j charm which was given to Mr. Beck by an Indian, an insect cun- 
ningly wrought in gold and perched on a wire. So long as it 
keeps on its perch his luck is to last. He carries it about 
religiously in a gold box, and pays it a sort of fetish wor. 
ship. We need not say that it tumbles off on the morning 
of his ruin. All this episode seems to us quite superfluous, 
This vein of the pinchbeck supernatural is always unmean. 
ing and offensive to good-taste. If the authors were young 
hands, we might venture some advice on this and other 
matters, in this their last work. As it is, we can only entér our 
protest against their liberal use of clap-trap and low art. They 
are already responsible for some half-dozen novels, and are, no 
doubt, satisfied with the results. As long as they can draw 
Phillises and Gilead P. Becks, they will not want readers, or an 
adequate popularity at the circulating libraries, with the pecuniary 
reward thereto appertaining. We cannot, however, but regret that 
they should not rise to a higher appreciation of their calling, as 
they have powers which, with something more of industry and 
purpose, would give us books far more valuable and quite as 
amusing as the Golden Butterfly. 








ART IN ALSACE-LORRAINE.* 
Most people (at least in England) will read this large and fully- 
illustrated volume for its Art-history, and care very little for the 
political theory, the exposition of which is not the least part of 
the author's design in writing it. We will not say much of this 
political theory, as our interest in the book is purely artistic, but 
a notice of it would not be complete without a slight mention of 
this feature. M. Ménard’s object is to prove, by means of the 
history of the Arts in Alsace and Lorraine, that though German 
is the prevailing language in Alsace, the artistic aptitudes of the 
population prove that the Gallo- Roman element in the race was not 
superseded by the German (the language being a ‘fait purement 
politique”) because ‘‘ la stérilité la plus absolue se fait remarquer 





in contrast to their conventionalisms ; and so she goes on 
in her own way, till the completion of her education by a happy 
union with Jack, her first acquaintance. They save just enough 
out of the wreck of her fortune to buy a farm in Virginia, upon 
which we leave them with hearty good-wishes. The authors’ 
solution of their problem seems to us entirely improbable from 
beginning to end, but they work it out carefully and pleasingly, 
and so entitle themselves to a fair hearing. 

Problem the second is, given one of ‘‘ the breed of Americans 
who can’t sit still,” and who has made an immense fortune 
by a lucky chance, the surplus of which he wishes in a dim 
way to employ for the good of mankind,—how is he likely to 
comport himself in England, where he has come to make his 
investments in the cause of humanity? Gilead P. Beck comes 
here with the idea that he has only to found a set of institutions, 
but after visiting all he can hear of, concludes that they are all 
a failure. ‘‘ All round,” he sums up, “‘ your people are protected 
by charity and the State. Even if they get knocked down in the 
street they needn’t fight, because there’s a policeman within 


dans la partie purement Teutone” of Europe. ‘En considerant la 
carte, on se convaincra que le développement artistique de l'Europe 
moderne n’a guére dépassé le Rhin et le Danube, qui formaient 
précisément les limites de Empire Romain.” We will not stop to 
question this astonishing proposition, but it is rather amusing 
to find “les aptitudes artistiques ” derived from the influence of 
the Romans, the least artistic of all great nations. It is remark- 
able, too, that however little effect the Teutons may have pro- 
duced, we find the most art, and that, too, of a higher quality, 
in the province where confessedly they have left the most marked 
impression ; for when we leave Alsace for Lorraine, where the 
names are mostly French, and where we may presume the Gallo- 
Roman element to be strong, we find hardly any important archi- 
tectural remains, and no Art at all, before the Renaissance,—a 
contrast to the richness of medizeval (and German) Alsace. 

The history begins with a general description of the state of the 
provinces during the Gallo-Roman period. The principal artistic 
remains of Roman civilisation are tombs, in which are found vases, 
ornaments, &c., and statuettes of stone and bronze, chiefly re- 
presenting Mercury and Hercules, the latter being a great 





il” (sic, Vol. III., p. 266); ‘you breed your poor s , / . 
oa "Tena eal ged Pe ae care to iow te favourite, having travelled, it seems, a good deal in Alsace, and 
always with you In my country, he who can work and won't | °Y® left his club at Colmar, where it is preserved in the city 

< ’ . ” 3 * 
work goes to the wall; he starves,—and a good thing too. Here | ®*™8-_ Under the heading of “‘Les Barbares” is described the 
he gets fat.” In short, Gilead P. Beck, on his serious side, armed invasion of the Teutonic tribes, the consequent destruction 
geteiie 00 we. withend improving the teaching of Mr. Ribton of Roman civilisation, and the preservation and gradual revival of 
’ ° . . . . ° 

Turner and the Charity Organisation Society. He is ultimately the arts ~ the monasteries—principally under Byzantine, and not 
spared the trouble of coming to a decision by the loss of his Roman, influence, by the way. From this point the story branches, 
whole realised fortune (which he has entrusted to a great and we first follow the fortunes of Alsace through the works of 
financier), and the “giving-out” of his ‘ile-wells.” Hap- medieval, Renaissance, eighteenth-century, and contemporary 
pily he has a comic side also, and his accounts of his life as i. and bg the history of oe in the same order. 
schoolmaster, fighting editor of a Western paper, railway guard, | PtH parts contain a topographical division, giving an 
miner, and loafer ; his theories that “inside the rind of the | #°CUnt of the chief objects of art-interest, such as churches, 
earth there may be all sorts of things, gold and iron, lava, museums, and castles, in each province. The whole is illustrated 
diamonds, coals, but the juice is ile;” and when it is all gone, | DY Bwnerous etchings and engravings, very unequal in quality, 
“‘ this poor old airth will crack up like an empty egg” (L., p. 167) ; of buildings and works of art referred to in the text. To follow 
that the restless Yankees are the Lost Tribes, wanderers from the | *¢8¢ illustrations will give us a good ides of the book . 

time when ‘ Isaac went round on the move, and Jacob couldn’t pynigrrotery anne Coane eaaie cette of '6 Siihep ef Rebuy 
sit still in Palestine” (IE. p. 116); his speculations of what he and an Abbot of Wissemburg, before the twelfth century, coins 
might have done with the twelve millions worth of ‘‘ile” which ran being among the earliest products of an art-revival. Next to 
off before he could find tubs for it, &c., are excellent fooling, these are some capitals of columns in the Romanesque sige, 
and not too utterly grotesque to spoil our enjoyment of them. | #°CO™panying the accounts of three ecclesiastical architects 0 

Moreover, the authors have accomplished the feat of so limning | *he Seventh, ninth, and twelfth centuries, of whose works wae 
their eccentric Yankee that we get to like him cordially, and to | 9%¢ atill srecodtmage mp om eee ~— poidre- omer ne 
see hi ined : . most interesting in the book, engravings from tracings 0 the 
ia anno original illuminations of the Hortus Deliciarum, a manuscript 


a sceptical shrug of the shoulders. 
The name of the book, the Golden Butterfly, comes from a * L'Art en Alsace-Lorvaine. Par René Ménard. Paris: Librairie de l'Art. 
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attributed to a certain Herrade, Abbess of Hohenburg, and 
daughter of a Suabian noble, who is described as a wonder of 
Jearning and piety. The work is a religious one, but includes a 
number of ‘* moralised ” classical subjects, so that we have in the 
specimens before us Biblical subjects side by side with the Muses, 
Apollo, and Ulysses. The style is Byzantine, but the vigour 
of expression and decorative grace of composition are remarkable. 
Figures 5 and 12 are especially fine, the former representing 
the Woman from the Apocalypse, clothed with the sun, and 
standing on the moon, with the angel receiving her new-born 
child, and the dragon, whose tail brushes down the stars, at her feet ; 
the latter, Christ in glory, surrounded by angels and adored by 
saints. One can imagine what the magnificent effect of these 
must have been, with all the advantages of gold, splendid colour, 
and fine workmanship, and it is sad to think that the Hortus 
Deliciarum, filled as it was with these specimens of early 
art, was lost for ever, in the destruction of the Strasburg 
Museum, during the bombardment in the late war. M. Ménard 
is constantly referring to this unhappy destruction, as if it 
had been intentional on the part of the Germans, who, 
on the contrary, requested the town authorities to remove 
or protect the treasures of the Museum. They did not, 
or could not do so, but the besiegers can hardly in fair- 
ness be reproached with the destruction of an exposed build- 
ing, though all the art-treasures in the world had been collected 
in it; least of all should those reproaches come from the nation 
who, in 1849, bombarded Rome itself, in the most unjust war ever 
waged. We next come to a series of interesting plates from the 
sculptures of Strasburg Cathedral, accompanying the accounts of 
the various architects of that wonderful building, from Hermann 
Auriga and Erwin de Steinbach, the designers of the choir and the 
facade, to Jean Hultz, who raised the fléche of the tower. ‘The prin- 
ciples of architecture were disseminated by Guilds, which probably 
gathered their inspiration in all countries, especially in days when 
nations were not defined as now. Amongst the early sculptors 
we find a woman, Sabine or Savine, the daughter of an architect, 
perhaps Auriga. Figs. 16 and 17 represent the magnificent 
figures of the ‘“‘church” and the ‘‘ synagague,” (the old Law and 
the new) from the south doorway. Fig. 20 is the portrait of 
Humbert de Marbourg, the architect of St. Martin of 
Colmar, found in a doorway of that church. <A _ wise- 
looking, beardless man, he sits under his little canopy, 
with the implements of his art on his knees, half-way up the 
curve of his own fine archway. Erwin de Steinbach, the great 
architect of the facade, gives our author occasion for more anti- 
Teutonic controversy, as he is not satisfied with proving Stein- 
bach to be Alsatian (and therefore French), but says he was not 
Steinbach at all, but Pierrefont. Fig. 23, the beautiful fifteenth- 
century portail St. Laurent, closes the chapter on Gothic archi- 
tecture. In “La Statuaire Monumentale,” we, have a fine 
tympanum full of subjects from the life of Christ; and some 
grand prophets and patriarchs, single figures, from the central 
portal. Then follow specimens of the grotesque imagery of 
sculpture, to which later times have attached elaborate morals. 
Of painted windows, in which the cathedral is rich, there are 
two specimens, containing the figures of St. Sylvestre and Henry 
the Fowler. No early paintings remain, though some were 
discovered in 1824. 

We commence the Renaissance with some medals, and then 
come to an ‘* Annunciation,” by Martin Schongauer, the greatest 
name of Alsace, at least in painting. <A pupil of Van der Weyden, 
and follower of the school of Van Eyck, his works show the 
painstaking realism characteristic of those masters. There are 
several copies of his original engravings,—one, a grotesque 
‘*Temptation of St. Anthony,” said to have been copied by 
Michael Angelo in his student days; another, a charming “St. 
Agnes ” (etched), is one of the best things in the book. Passing 
over several Strasburg artists and engravers, we arrive at the 
eighteenth century, and meet with no more works of really high 
art,—here, any more than elsewhere in Europe at this period. 
The Alsatian potteries and /faicnce designers were celebrated, 
and would have been more successful had it not been for the 
jealousy of the French manufacturers in the days of Louis XV. 
There are several engravings from the works of Loutherbourg, 
an artist well known in England. Then follows a long 
series of short notices of artists and engravers, of more 





at the present day. Landscapes and pictures of peasant life are 
numerous. M. Ménard is so proud of Doré as an Alsatian that 
he insinuates that, owing to the admiration of England, “ ily aa 
Londres une galerie exclusivement consacré aux ouvrages de cet 
artiste, et qui porte le nom de ‘ Doré Gallery.’” We are sorry to 
say there is, and would it were not so, except that perhaps it 
presents a good example of what to avoid. 

In the division of topography we have some quaint old prints 
of the town of Strasburg, and more views of the cathedral, with 
its history retold; some remarkable churches, notably those of 
Haslach, Marmoutier, and Rosheim ; and some fine ruins of 
castles. In the museum at Colmar is a celebrated “ Vierge aux 
Roses,” by Schongauer, here represented by a poor etching ; and 
more works by the same master, besides other pictures and 
antiquities. The churches of Mulhausen and Than are worthy 
of notice. 

When we come to Lorraine, the only remains of medieval art 
are a chalice, patena, and comb of St. Goslin, Bishop of Toul, in 
962. The most interesting monuments of the Renaissance are the 
ducal palace of Nancy and the sculptures of Ligier Richier; this 
latter is decidedly a great sculptor, and his ‘‘ entombment” at 
St. Mihiel, even judging by the bad etching of it in this book, 
seems almost to justify M. Ménard’s saying, that ‘‘la sculpture 
Chrétienne ne s'est jamais élevée plus haut que le sepulcre de 
St. Mihiel.” These are bold words, when we think of Michel 
Angelo, not to mention more Italians. We come upon more 
works of Ligier Richier, and all are remarkable. Foremost in the 
seventeenth century stand the works of Callot, but this admirable 
artist in black-and-white is too well known to require that we 
should dwell on him. In the account of him it is amusing 
to find that he ran away at the age of twelve and journeyed with 
a party of gipsies to Italy, in his eagerness to study art, and was 
twice brought back by indignant relations before he was allowed 
to follow the road nature had marked out for him. There are 
a good number of engravings and fac-similes of the works of 
Claude Géllée, the Lorrainer par excellence, but of him, too, we 
need not speak. Amongst the other sculptors, painters, and 
Jaience manufacturers of this century there is little worthy of 
special notice, though the plates are not without interest. 

The most noteworthy plates in the eighteenth century are the 
iron-work ‘ grilles” and balustrades of Lamour, which decorate 
the Place Stanislas of Nancy and several public buildings in that 
town. The work is fine in design and effect, and the account of 
Lamour shows us a sort of Caleb Garth of iron-work, who thought 
there was nothing finer in the world than doing good work asa 
serrurier, and devoted his life to ornamenting his native town. 
The remarks quoted from his treatise on iron-work are interest- 
ing, as being the expression of the thoughts on work of a man 
who was, above all, a thorough workman. 

There are a number of good landscapes amongst the works 
of contemporary artists, and a portrait of Napoleon at Mal- 
maison by Isabey. An anecdote is related & propos of this 
artist which will much amuse English readers :— 

“En 1815, Isabey recu la mission délicate de représenter ensemble 

les Plenipotentiaires réunis au Congrés de Vienne. La Revue Britanni 
nous réveéle sur ce sujet une anecdote curieuse qui montre la position 
difficile on se trouvait )’artiste: ‘ Monsieur,’ lui dit Lord Wellington, 
‘il me faut la premitre place dans votre tableau,—c’est la mienne, et 
j'insiste a cet égard.’ D’un autre cété, Talleyrand lui dit, tout bas & 
Voreille, ‘ Dans votre intérét, comme le mien, je vous engage de faire 
de moi le premier personage de votre tableau, ou & m’omettre tout-d- 
fait; mon absence sera remarquée.’” 
Our artist got out of the difficulty by making Wellington coming 
in at the door, and Talleyrand in the centre of the picture. Only 
a Frenchman could have invented such an anecdote of Wellington, 
and only a Frenchman would seriously repeat it. 

In the topography we begin with Nancy, the chief points of 
which are the Place Stanislas, before mentioned, and the Museum, 
which contains a fair collection of antiquities, pictures ancient 
and modern, and some tapestries belonging to Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy, which present a quaint old ‘ morality” on the subject 
of moderation in meals. The cathedrals of Toul and Metz are 
the only fine architectural monuments of Lorraine, and of these 
the latter is by far the largest and finest. Commenced in the 
twelfth century, and carried on in various styles till 1519, it has 
suffered considerably during the many wars that have gone on 
round it, and still more from the erection of a frightful 


or less distinction, with illustrations from their works. | eighteenth-century monstrosity by Louis XV. in front of the 
Amongst contemporary artists a vigorous equestrian statue of 
Vercingetorix, and a monument to Martin Schongauer, in a 
charming old cloister at Colmar, are by Bartholdi, the sculptor 
(we believe) engaged on the gigantic Franco-American monument | 





facade. Though our author does not mention the fact, the Emperor 
William has undertaken the destruction of this and other ob- 
structive buildings, so that we may hope it will be restored to its 
original grandeur and preserved by the Germans. The Museum 
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of Metz is not specially remarkable. It contains a charming 
Corot, represented here by an engraving, noteworthy as the first 
picture sold by the artist after so long a period of ill-success that 
when, with a face half-glad, half-sorry, he told his friend Troyon 
of the sale, he added, ‘‘ J’avais la collection” (of his own works) 
**compléte ; la voila depareillée !” 

It is of little consequence that the book does not seem quite to 
support the author’s theory politically. Though we would not 
pin our faith on M. Ménard’s accuracy, the greater part of the 
book is interesting, and with its illustrations will reward study. 





NEW LANDS WITHIN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE.* 
A Goop story bears repeating, and though some of the main 
incidents of Lieutenant Payer’s work are already known to the 
public, no one who has had the pleasure of hearing him relate any 
part of the marvellous story of that Expedition in which he took 
so conspicuous a part, but must, we think, desire to know all that 
he has further to say ; and will, moreover, not be uninterested to 
learn a few particulars of his own and his brave comrade, Lieu- 
tenant Weyprecht’s history. In the volumes before us, Mr. 
Payer tells his story with the simple directness of a man who 
knows that his unvarnished tale has power in itself to deeply 
move the reader, There is throughout his narrative a charm 
rarely to be met with in tales of Arctic adventure and discovery. 
In every page we are aware we are in the presence of a man of 
high culture, as well as conspicuous bravery, while his inimitable 
sketches make us at home with every scene of his adventures. In 
his preface he tells us how much the Expedition owed to the 
dauntless courage and distinguished abilities of its supreme com- 
mander (Weyprecht),—supreme, that is, so long as the duties of 
the expedition were strictly nautical ; Lieutenant Payer himself 
was responsible when sledging and surveying began. Now weare, 
or should be, all interested in the conclusions at which Lieutenant 
Weyprecht has arrived. We pointed out last autumn in these pages 
that he is inclined to believe that our work for the present is to 
utilise the discoveries we have already made in the furtherance of 
science, and the results of our own expedition tend to the same 
conclusion,—to throw still more doubt over the speculation that 
there is any ‘‘ open sea” around the Pole, but to show that much 
gain.to the scientific world may be drawn from these expeditions, 
and incidentally, possibly, new and as yet undreamed-of discoveries 
may result from the establishment of a girdle of observation round 
the highest stations already attained. Lieutenant Weyprecht dis- 
tinctly believes that by such means alone exploration over the 
whole Arctic zone can be accomplished, and the solution of all 
the larger Arctic problems hoped for. But the pages before us 
are not only the record of the oft-told tale of Arctic travel, 
they have all the charm of containing really the unconscious 
autobiography of a hero,—a hero of a type men in every age have 
delighted to honour. Julius Payer did not begin life as a sailor ; 
he was educated as a soldier in the Wiener-Neustadt Military 
Academy, and in 1866 served in the campaign in Italy. He 
was decorated for his distinguished services at the battle of 
Custozza, and afterwards, when serving in the Tyrol, gained 
experience and celebrity as an Alpine climber, experience 
he turned to good account in the Arctic regions. But of those 
regions he little thought, he tells us, when one day in 1868, after 
a day’s surveying on the Orteler Alps, a newspaper containing 
an account of Koldewey’s first expedition found its way into his 
hut, and from it he held forth to the herdsmen and jiigers of 
his party on the North Pole and its dangers, wondering as much 
as any of them that men should be found to endure such hard- 
ships. The very next year he joined the German expedition, of 
which it is not too much to say he was the very life and soul. 
The failure of the second German expedition, so far from dis- 
couraging the .dauntless men who led it, seems to have 
stirred them up to fresh enterprise, and in 1871 Austria 
resolved to help in the cause of scientific exploration. Graf 
Wilczek, with noble generosity, contributed 40,000 florins towards 
the equipment of an Austro-Hungarian expedition, and in order 
to prevent needless expenditure, a small reconnoitring or pioneer- 
ing expedition was despatched to the seas of Novaya Zembla, under 
the command of Weyprecht and Payer. The object of this expe- 
dition was not to reach high latitudes, but to ascertain whether 
an expedition which followed the course of the warmer waters of 
the Gulf Stream might not find fewer and less formidable 
obstacles than on routes exposed to the Arctic currents, bearing 


* Narrative of the Discoveries of the Austrian Ship * Tegetthoff' in the Years 1872-74. 
By Julius Payer, one of the Commanders of the Expedition. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1876. 


with them colossal masses of ice towards the south ; and the aim 
of the expedition was to report on the temperature of the water, 
air, and currents, and report the state of the ice and the prospects 
of success for the larger expedition of the following year. The 
inferences drawn by Payer and Weyprecht during that pioneer 
voyage cannot be fully entered into here, but very briefly, they 
concluded that the Novaya Zemlya sea is not filled with impene- 
trable ice, but is open every year, probably up to 78° N. lat. 
is connected with the Sea of Kara, and possibly with the 
Polynjii (ice-holes) in the north of Asia; that the 
time most favourable for navigation in this sea is at 
‘the end of August, when till the end of September ice 
may be said to be at its minimum; that the Novaya Zemlya 
sea is a shallow sea,—a connection and continuation of the great 
plains of Siberia; that Gillisland is not a continent, but either an 
island or a group of islands, and that how far the Gulf Stream 
may have any share or influence in favourable conditions for the 
navigation of the Kastern Polar sea, cannot yet be positively de- 
termined. The result of the communication of these inferences 
to the authorities was that in the following year a thoroughly 
equipped expedition was despatched, the object of the 
expedition, broadly stated, being to ascertain whether it 
were not possible to penetrate yet farther into the 
Arctic region by a route between Novaya Zemlya and Spitz- 
bergen. And a return to Europe through Behring’s Straits lay 
among the possibilities of the venture, to the minds of some 
probably of the least experienced, and so most sanguine. With 
the broad results of that expedition the world is familiar. 
Franz Joseph’s Land was added to the map, but no open Polar 
sea, and a distinct conclusion was arrived at by those of them best 
qualified to judge “ that the probability of reaching the Pole was so 
small, and the attempt to do it so disproportionate to the sacri- 
fices exacted and the results achieved, that it would be advisable 
to exclude it from Arctic exploration until, instead of the impotent 
vessels of the sea, we can send thither those of the air.” (Payer 
distinctly recommends that in all future explorations a balloon 
should be taken, which could be secured by ropes to the ship.) 
At the time the lines quoted above were penned, the English 
expedition had not returned, and Payer adds, ‘‘ When the attempt 
is again made to reach high latitudes with a ship, I would recom- 
mend the route through Smith’s Sound ;” and adds further on, 
‘‘the English Expedition will essentially contribute to solve the 
question whether the Pole is to be reached by this route,” since 
which we have all grown familiar with the disappointment 
conveyed to us in Captain Nares’s sentence, ‘‘Pole imprac- 
ticable.” But while the love of the marvellous exists in 
the human mind, no amount of scientific failure or discourage- 
ment can diminish the interest of such a narrative as the one 
before us. 

It was a bright morning, early in June, 1872, when 
the ‘Tegetthoff’ lifted her anchor and started with four 
and twenty picked men from Bremerhaven, their ideal ob- 
ject the North-east passage, their immediate and definite 
object the exploration of the seas and lands on the north- 
east of Novaya Zemlya. And it was only August in that same 
year when the ship became a fast prisoner in the ice, and 
through the dreary and terrible winter the little band of 
heroic men maintained courage and discipline and hope amid 
the darkness,—hope which seemed destined to grow fainter day 
by day, till the morning of that 30th August, 1873, which 
brought such a surprise, says Lieutenant Payer, ‘‘as only the 
awakening to a new life can produce.” ‘They were leaning over 
the bulwarks of their ship gazing on their vast ice-prison, when a 
wall of mist suddenly lifted itself up, and away before them was 
revealed what to their excited imaginations seemed a radiant 
Alpine land. ‘There was not a sick man on board the ‘ Teget- 
thoff’ that day,” says Payer, with a vivid flash of remembrance 
as he recalls the moment :— 

“It was only under the influence of the first excitement that we made 
a rush over our ice-field, although we knew that numberless fissures 
made it impossible to reach the land, But difficulties notwithstanding, 
when we ran to the edge of our floe, we beheld from a ridge of ice the 
| mountains and glaciers of the mysterious land. Its valleys seemed to 


| our fond imagination clothed with green pastures, over which herds of 
| reindeer roamed in undisturbed enjoyment of their liberty, and far from 
| all foes. For thousands of years this land had lain buried from tho 
| knowledge of men, and now its discovery had fallen into the lap of a 
| small band, themselves almost lost to the world, who far from their 
| home remembered the homage due to their Sovereign, and gave to the 
| newly-discovered territory the name ‘ Kaiser Franz-Josef’s Land.’” 





| From this moment we get a keen interest, which lasts all through 
| the narrative, in the dogs which accompanied the expedition, 
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and without which many brave efforts would have proved not 
only fruitless, but fatal. The love of these animals for Payer 
comes out in many a half-unconscious touch, as when he records 
exertions which seem to us to have needed almost superhuman 
strength, but which he undertook, or rather the dogs undertook, 
with the simple stipulation that he should be with them. He 
does not say this, of course, but the inference is plain to any one 
who can read between the lines, and he was destined to experience 
some severe troubles on their account. PoorSumbu! Sumbu was 
a dog, a faithful little friend, who accompanied Payer in his ex- 
plorations, and for those two long years of frost-bound exile his 
cunning and impudence was an unfailing source of amusement. 
When first aware that he was stranded on the big wild waste of 
ice, poor Sumbu’s wonted impudence quite forsook him, his 
countenance “‘ assumed an expression of timidity and humility, and 
unbidden he offered his paw to all passers-by.” What more natural, 
says his master, than that he should be beside himself if, in one 
of those vast solitudes, he should get sight of a living creature. 
And so it happened ; a gull flew over his head; poor Sumbu burst 
in a transport of delight from the sledge he was helping to drag, 
disappeared from sight, and was never seen again. Among more 
than a hundred sketches, taken on the spot, with which Mr. 
Payer has illustrated his work, not one is more graphic than the 
half-humorous, half-pathetic sketch of poor Sumbu and that 
bird. But Sumbu’s fate, though sad, came, as people 
say, in the way of nature; a harder trial awaited his com- 
panions, human and canine. The second winter had come and 
gone, and a third spring had brought with it the work of explora- 
tion in the newly-discovered land, for dviails of which we refer 
the reader to the volumes before us. There seemed every pro- 
spect of a third winter, and ultimately a grave on the ice for the 
whole party,—when, early in May, from the heights of Franz 
Joseph’s Land, a single serpentine thread of water gleaming in 
the sun, stretching toward the south-east, could be detected. There 
was no time to be lost, though the short Arctic summer, with its 
possibilities of hope and deliverance, was still before them. Aban- 
doning the zoological, botanical, and geological collections, the 
result of so much heroic labour, weighted still heavily with the 
absolute necessaries of existence, they turned for a last look at 
the grave of their brave comrade, the only one of the band who 
had failen a victim to disease, the engineer, Kirsch, and for three 
months they dragged the boats and sledges over ice-floes, 
through ice-holes, with what difficulty may be imagined, when we 
mention that after a month’s hard labour but a mile and a 
quarter had really been accomplished! ‘‘ After the lapse of two 
months of indescribable effort, the distance between us and the 
ship was not more than two German miles !” 

At last, on the 15th of August, just as the position was getting 
desperate, and starvation stared them in the face, they sailed into 
their last ice-hole; the noise of the waves, to their ears “ the 
voice of life,” was heard. ‘The last line of ice was ahead, and 
beyond, the boundless open sea! But even so their case was well- 
nigh desperate. Twenty-three men provisionless, or at least on 
famine-rations, the Arctic summer gone, the merciless ice so close, 
and fifty miles to the nearest land. And now the dogs, through 
whose faithful services they had reached at last this possibility of 
deliverance, what of them? We know them all so well. There 
was Torossy, born amid the ice, the pride and pleasure of the 
whole crew, who knew no other destiny than to draw a sledge, 
and devoted himself to his work zealously,—poor Torossy ! 
‘who wagged his tail all day on deck, wagged it as he followed 


his masters on the ice, wagged it even when Sumbu stole his | 


dinner; and Gillis, the eye-pleaser, all whose efforts in the 
sledge were mere sham; and Jubinal, the red giant, with a 
paw as huge as a bear’s,”"—‘‘ a true comrade,” Payer says of him, 
who had never departed from his side, but patiently borne all 
the labours and toils imposed on him. And now, in the over- 
crowded boats, there was for them no room, no water, no provi- 
sions, no possibility, in short, of taking them. It must have 
been a terrible moment,—we pass it over. Yet more terrible work 
seemed ahead ; for ten days, through stormy weather, the heroic 


little party rowed on and on, till, at the moment of their | 


uttermost extremity, they turned a corner of the rock, and there, | 
within a few hundred yards, lay two Russian schooners. They 
were saved, but we imagine the choke in the throat of their 
brave leader when the first thing he records is, ‘‘Ten days sooner, 
and our poor dogs might have gambolled on the deck with us.” 
In the long dark evenings yet before us, we know few books likely | 
to be read with keener interest than will be excited by Lieutenant | 
Payer’s narrative. 








GRIMM’S LAW: A STUDY.* 

No fac.s in the comparative study of languages are of more im- 
portance or of greater interest than those which were first observed 
on any large scale by the Dane Rasmus Rask, and which are 
grouped together under the law deservedly known by the name 
of Jacob Grimm. The fact that where we have one particular 
consonant in English, a certain other consonant may be always 
looked for in Latin or Greek, and a third in High German, is 
rightly regarded now as the very basis of any scientific teaching, 
either of Latin or of German, to English students. Butalthough 
the fact is important and undoubted, the explanation of it is one 
of the standing cruces of philologists ; for in some, perhaps in the 
majority of instances it seems to be flatly opposed to the best- 
established and the most universal law of language. It.is admitted 
on all hands that the unvarying tendency of language is towards 
greater ease of articulation. Different nations have their different 
ways of substituting easier sounds for harder ones, and hence, to a 
large extent, their increasing deviations from a primitive type. But 
the general proposition of Curtius that ‘every transition of 
sound which cannot be regarded as a weakening is to be looked 
upon as a priori incredible,” would be accepted as a guiding 
principle by all sober philologists. Yet the phenomena grouped 
under Grimm’s law would require us, as they are generally 
interpreted, to believe this incredibility in an almost countles 

number of instances. It is easy enough to see how the English 
horn should have come from an earlier form identical with the 
Latin cornu, but how could a soft sound like the / of frater have 
ever given rise to the b of brother, or the g of genus have preceded 
the k of kin? In two out of the three groups of consonants to 
which Grimm’s law applies, the process postulated seems, at any 
rate at first sight, to be diametrically opposed to the general 
course of language. Many attempts have been made, both in 
England and on the Continent, to reconcile it with other 
phonetic tendencies, and several apparent difficulties have been 
satisfactorily removed. For instance, the Latin spirant f and 
the English sonant } have been shown, in the judgment of most 
scholars, to be both divergent weakenings of an earlier aspirate, 
bh, and one whole group has thus been proved to take a normal 
and not an abnormal course. But no general solution has hither- 
to met with the approval of scholars. Professor Max Miiller’s 
discussion of the subject has been justly pronounced to be, with 
the exception of his treatment of the origin of language, the most 
unsatisfactory part of his brilliant lectures. Mr. Henry Sweet's 
theory, ingenious as it is, is really without either evidence or pro- 





bability. Even the soberest and most judicial of philologists, 
Professor Curtius, in his widely-accepted explanations, has to 
assume several quite unauthenticated changes of sound. The 
problem has been taken up afresh by Mr. Douse, with an originality, 
a consistency, and a knowledge of the literature of the subject which 
claim for his theory the serious and respectful consideration of all 
who are interested in the history of our own and of cognate lan- 
guages. The book is not light reading for a holiday season, and 
the subject is not at first sight rendered more attractive by the 
numerous mathematical-looking formule which are employed. 
But the style is clear and precise, the illustrative quotations are 
numerous and frequently amusing, and Mr. Douse’s symbols will 
be found of real assistance to the perspicuousness as well as to 
the brevity of his arguments. 

The theory of Grimm, accepted by almost all subsequent 
scholars, is that the primitive Indo-European language started 
with a full complement of consonants in each of the three groups, 
—aspirates, sonants, and surds ; that the Eastern and Southern 
branches of the original unity adhered, on the whole, to 
the primitive consonantal system; that the Teutonic branch 





‘‘ shifted” the aspirates to sonants, the sonants to surds, and 
|the surds to aspirates; and finally, that at a much later 
| date a second “shifting” took place among the High Germans, 
| which, though not consistently preserved, has still left its traces 
|far and wide in the literary language of modern Germany. 
| Against this theory Mr. Douse marshals the numerous phonetic 

| difficulties which stand in the way of any possible explanation of it ; 

| he denies that there is sufficient evidence of chronologically suc- 

| cessive, as opposed to contemporaneous shiftings, and he argues 
| in favour of a theory of his own, that the original Indo-European 
| —or, as he happily calls it, Holethnic—language possessed only 
surds, from which all sonants and aspirates were separate and, in 
the different groups, divergent weakenings. For example, he 
| would admit, with all philologists, that the Latin pater comes 


nearer to the orgininal form than father does, but he would 
| 
| 
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contend that kin is more primitive than genus, and that the old 
High German kans is earlier, not only than the modern gans— 
the initial of which has been confessedly modified by Low-German 
influences—but even than the old English gés or the Greek xj». Mr. 
Douse assumes next that in one section of the primitive nation, 
that containing the ancestors of the Low-German tribes, some of 
the surds became aspirated, and that this tendency to aspiration 
‘was utilised by the instinct of language to represent various shades 
of meaning. Similarly among the ancestors of the High Germans, 
about the same time, there sprang up another form of weakening 
of the surds, whereby they became sonant, or soft consonants. 
But in the third and remaining section of the nation resistance was 
made to both these modes of debilitation, and the primitive surds 
were steadfastly retained in those words or roots which had been 
thus attacked. (This Principle of Resistance receives a full dis- 
cussion and is copiously illustrated in Mr. Douse’s pages.) 
Then as the dialects remained in presence of each other, 
the feeling of incongruity awakened by their differences 
led to the action of ‘reflex dissimilation”—a process ex- 
emplified in the ‘Beggin’ yer parding, Capting’ of the 
London cabman—so that what may be termed the classical 
dialect revolted against the tendencies of the two Teutonic sec- 
tions, by modifying its own surds in such a manner as not to 
agree with either of these. Hence the surds which were re- 
tained in Low German became sonants in the classical dialect; 
they could not be aspirated, because they had become such in 
the High German ; on the other hand, those which were retained 
in the High German now became aspirates, because, by the 
action of the same dissimilating tendency, they already appeared 


‘ as sonants in the Low German. Then, at the break-up of the 


primitive unity, the various dialects parted company, each to 
suffer its own phonetic degradations, but no longer to exercise a 
reciprocal influence, and so, on the whole, retaining, as compared 
with each other, their distinctive systems of mutes. 

Such is, stated in brief, the latest attempt to offer an ex- 
planation of the phenomena of Grimm’s Law. It is evidently 
impossible, within the compass of a brief review, to criticise 
satisfactorily a theory supported by more than 200 pages of 
close and compressed reasoning. Its strong point is undoubtedly 
that it does bring the facts of the case within the operation of the 
general tendency of language to pass from the harder to the 
easier sound, and that it does this by postulating none but vere 
causz, which can be shown to be in action at the present day in 
many various forms. Its weak points are that it does this by 
attacking successively a series of positions, not only resting on 
high authority, but in many cases, at all events, supported by 
weighty evidence. For instance, the aspirate is claimed to be a 
weakening of the sonant or the surd, as the case may be. But 
this can be maintained only by laying great and probably undue 
stress on our ignorance of the nature of the primitive aspirate, and 
by practically identifying it with the spirant, than which nothing 
can be more misleading. The ordinary doctrine that the 
sonant }) and the spirant f came from the aspirate bh, 
pronounced as the best authorities assure us it is still pro- 
nounced in India, by divergent weakenings, has nothing against 
it, and very much in its favour. Then, again, to ascribe so much 
influence to the reflex dissimilation of the classical languages in 
the presence of the Teutonic dialects, seems to rate far too highly 
the extent and importance of what we have no reason to believe 
formed any large integral part of the common unity. Many 
reasons combine to show that the growth of the Teutonic nations 
has been much more rapid than that of almost any other of the 
sections of the Indo-European group. If this be the case, it is 
very bold to assume that in primitive times they were sufficiently 
numerous to mould by “resistance” and ‘ dissimilation” the 
whole phonetic system of the race. When they first appear on 
the stage of history, they are pressed within very narrow limits, by 
the Kelts on the one side and the Slavs on the other; and then 
they were rapidly increasing in numbers. What proportion 
of the united nation can they be supposed to have con- 
stituted originally? Yet how large their numbers must 
have been, that each section might have the influence attributed 


to it on Mr. Douse’s theory! Other objections of the kind might | 


be taken, but the principal difficulty seems to lie in the entire re- 
jection of the gradual development of the Gothic and High- 
German systems. Mr. Douse combats with great acuteness the 


chief arguments by which Grimm thought himself justified in | 


assigning approximate dates to these two changes. But there is 
a great mass of evidence drawn from the history of the German 
dialects, which all seems to point in the direction of a gradual 
development, and this Mr. Douse leaves unexamined. It is this 





above all which will for the present stand in the way of the 
general acceptance of his theory. Mr. Douse’s future labours 
should be devoted to the thorough examination of the actual 
historical relations between Low-German and High-German forms, 
But be the ultimate result what it may, the present “Study” 
shows that we may welcome in Mr. Douse an acute and well. 
equipped addition to the small band of English workers in 
comparative philology. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Victoria Magazine suffers from the faults of all magazines with 
a purpose. It seems “like an ill-roasted egg, all on one side.” It has 
a curious paper by “Maria Mitchell, Professor of Astronomy and 
Director of the Observatory at Vassar College ” (all printed in capitals), 
with the following almost unintelligible note to it:—‘* As an American 
paper justly observed, it is a ‘a plain, straightforward essay, dealing 
with the matter in a logical, sensible way ; and yet, looking in her strong 
good face, shadowed by gray curls, which softened its outlines, and 
graced it with a beauty which come of age, one could not but feel,’” &e, 
If this be “justly,” it cannot be grammatically observed. The paper 
is on “The Need of Women in Science.” May we ask if Professor 
Mary Mitchell ever heard of one Mary Somerville? 


The Sunday Review is the organ of the now “ Sunday Society,” and 
has, therefore, the same radical defect as the Victoria. We all know 
what Professor Amos, Mr. P. A. Taylor, Mr. Holyoake, and “ the Hono- 
rary Secretary ” have to say about Sunday. Are not those moderate 
people who may be disposed to sympathise with them, and those who, 
not knowing, happen to read the Sunday Review, likely to be alienated 
by such remarks as the following, in one of the papers ?—* The Trinity 
upon canvas is not perhaps move credible than in the Creed, and even 
Raphael’s wonderful picture of the Transfiguration only serves, in these 
sceptical days, to show us how unnatural and impossible is the whole 
transaction.” 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for January reaches us from fresh pub- 
lishers (Chatto and Windus), and the new number is an improvement 
upon its predecessors, but it hardly now rivals many of its competitors, 
still less does it fill the place of the Gentleman’s Magazine of old. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy begins a new tale that promises well, with the odd 
title, “Miss Misanthrope.” “ Personal Adventures in War-time ” has 
only slight interest now, apart from its reputed authorship. Mr. Karl 
Blind has a very readable paper, entitled, ‘‘ The Boar’s-Head Dinner at 
Oxford and a Germanic Sun-God.” The other articles are of the usual 
character. 

We always find it difficult to criticise Good Words and the Sunday 
Magazine, and the January numbers present the ordinary obstacles. 
The contents of both are perfectly unexceptionable, “ always good 
alike,” in fact, and the illustrations are nearly all of them excellent. 
We may note that Mrs, Macquoid’s story of “ Doris Baugh” begins now 
in Good Words, and that the Rev. Canon Thorold begins a series of 
papers on “ Married Life” in the Sunday Magazine, though we have 
found the present instalment a trifle dull. 


The editor of The Congregationalist (Mr. R. W. Dale) contributes to its 
pages a striking address upon ‘‘ Theological Thought among Congre- 
gationalists,” to which we may take another opportunity of referring. 
The papers, speaking generally, are well written, though tinged with a 
certain aspority, which we should be sorry to call characteristic, and 
which is certainly not philosophical. Woe miss our friend who has been 
giving us that instructive series of papers upon the Bishops. 


We presume that Lippincott’s Magazine is going to be published in 
London as well as in “ Philid’a” (which seems to be the correct abridg- 
ment of “ Philadelphia),” but we have looked in vain for the announce- 
ment of it on the ‘‘ prospectus on coloured leaf inside,” to which the cover 
refers us. It is beautifully got up, as far as print goes, and the matter 
is of a high class; the paper appears to us too thin satisfactorily to 
carry the illustrations; these latter strike us as too ambitious for @ 
magazine. 


The London Magazine, if a new one (we do not remember it before), 
comes unheralded and undefined. The little story, “The Artist of 
Piccadilly Pavement,” is quaint, and reads like truth. An article from 
the Daily Telegraph is “rescued from the limbo of a daily newspaper,” 
and printed at length. We think it might have languished in the 
| limbo ; the reprint can bardly be the resort of a poverty-stricken editor, 
in these prolific days. 


The Portfolio begins the year with its usual spirit. Professor Colvin 
commences a series of articles upon “ Albert Diirer,” illustrated by a new 
process. There is a portrait (etching) by M. Legros of Mr. Poynter, 
| which is perhaps the feature of the number. The likeness is incon- 
testable, and so are the force and power of the drawing, but the pose 
| and drapery strike us as somewhat strained and affected. The pro- 
| mises of the Portfolio for 1877 are important and enticing, and the 
' Portfolio always keeps its promises. 
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The Picture- Gallery appeals to a different public, and we should have 
thought, an obsolete one. It must be one which is easily satisfied, at 
all events. 

The Argonaut for January is nicely printed, wholly unobjectionable, 
golourless, and cheap; we lately noticed favourably the yearly volume, 
but this number is hardly up to the mark. Its aim, however, to be 
« Jiterary, religious, and scientific,” is beyond all praise. 

The St. James's Magazine and United Empire Review is of a still less 
definite sort than ever. The new story here, “ Prometha,” is highly 
extravagant, and has passages of very questionable taste. We find 
nothing else to remark upon. 

Golden Hours for January is received. It will, no doubt, be satis- 
factory to its subscribers, but we find nothing to recommend very 
specially to outsiders. 


Beliefs of the Unbelievers, and other Discourses. By O. B. Frothing- 
ham. (Putnam, New York.)—We have in this little volume a repro- 
duction of the views of Mr. Theodore Parker, of whom, no doubt, the 
author is a hearty admirer. He looks on the distinctive dogmas of 
Christianity as obsolete,—at all events, in his opinion they ought to be 
obsolete. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s definition of God, as “a stream of tendency 
not Ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” has, he thinks, the merit of 
simplicity and originality, and on the strength of it he pronounces Mr. 
Arnold a “ brilliant writer.” ‘It sometimes seems,” he says, “as if the 
word ‘God’ was doomed, and would not be rescued from the hands of the 
idolaters,"—by whom he means, we presume, ordinary Christians. 
« Still,” he adds, “it is worth an effort to save the name, there being 
no other which speaks, as this does, to mind, hoart, and conscience, or 
which ever can or will be accepted.” Liberalism, by which he appears 
to mean his own views and those of a few like-minded Theists with 
himself, must make it its work to release it from the thraldom of defi- 
nitions, and enable it “to voice the soul of to-day.” Of course he is 
very hard on the current orthodoxy, though he willingly enough admits 
that the orthodox are very zealous in good works, and spend much 
more money on “religious effort” than the “ Liberals.” But then 
this is because they have more money to spend, Conservatives, as a 
class, being richer than Radicals. There are some rather happy 
remarks on Pharisees and Pharisaism in one of the lectures, and he 
seems to estimate, not unfairly, the historical position of the Jewish 
Pharisee, who was “ both a patriot and a pietist,” with a narrowness of 
mind which was always tending to run into fanaticism. It has struck 
us that the author himself has something of a Pharisaic attitude 
towards Christians generally, whom, on the whole, however, he rather 
pities than dislikes. One of his lectures is called “ The Cardinal’s 
Biretta,” and aims at showing that the boasted advantages of Roman 
Catholicism are an illusion, that its symbolism is misleading, its 
authority oppressive, and quite fatal to the conditions of modern life. 
Some of his observations on this subject are wholly just, but he is 
wrong in saying that the best architecture and painting are “ the 
products of that glorious Pagan world of which Rome was the successor 
and heir.” Every one else believes that Christian sentiment had much 
to do with Italian art, and almost everything with Gothic architecture. 
Such a remark as the above seems to show that even a “ Liberal” is 
not always quite free from prejudice. 


Storm-Driven. By Mary Healy. 3 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
— Miss Healy’s latest novel is a very good one of its kind. It presents 
a sketch of manners rather than a study of character, and its personages 
are therefore somewhat conventiona]. Mrs, Cox, leader of fashion at Lake- 
ville (which the reader will understand to be Chicago), is an exception. 
Here there are distinct touches of individuality, and one is able to see 
something of the real woman. One cannot say so much of the other 
dramatis persone,—of the two heroines of the story, or of Leigh Ward, 
dilettante and idler, and John Bruce, hard-working artist, who are the 
most prominent of its male characters. Yot these figures, too, if 
familiar, are well drawn, and well represent real types. The story is 
capital, and in its latter part especially worked up to an interest that 
is really tragical. Mr. Temple, a bold speculator, is ruined by a sudden 
change of the market, and commits suicide. His daughters are left 
destitute. One of them resolves to work for her living, and after 
failing as a teacher, succeeds in dress-making. The other, led away by 
a weak love of ease, accepts the position of companion to a heartless 
woman of fashion. It is in the course of her fortunes that the main 
interest of the story lies. It is admirably told throughout. One of the 
later scones, when she wanders destitute through the streets of Paris, 
reminds us of that powerful description in Jane Eyre of the heroine 
after her flight from Mr. Rochester’s house. 


Notes of Travel in Egypt and Nubia. Revised and Enlarged. With 
an Account of the Suez Canal. By J. L. Stephens. (Mareus Ward.)— 
These “ Notes of Travel,” are, in fact, a portion of a work that was very 
popular some five-and-thirty years ago, and cannot, we should think 
and hope, be yet entirely forgotten,—Mr. J. L. Stephens’s “ Incidents of 
Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petra, and the Holy Land.” We must protest 
against the treatment which it has hore received. Mr. Stephens was 
an accomplished man, who has a distinguished place among the travel- 
lers of this century. He achieved a visit to Petra ata time when such 
a visit was considered, and probably was, a daring adventure. 





wards, in explaining the antiquities of Yucatan, he opened what was 
then an almost new field. It seems to us that the commonest literary 
courtesy demanded from the publishers that they should give some 
brief recognition of the authorship of the book, and that they should not 
have allowed it to be mutilated by what they are pleased to call a 
‘“‘revision.” We have not been at the pains to examine the volume 
throughout, but we have seen quite enough te be sure that what the 
“reviser ” has touched he has certainly not adorned. 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana M. Craik. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett).—There is something in Anne Warwick which reminds one 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s “Rose in June.” Not that Anne at all resembles 
the Rose. She is a young woman with a very decided will, anda 
tongue that can be very sharp when she chooses to employ its edge. 
The plot is somewhat curious, and as the interest of the novel lies not 
in any suspense in which the reader is kept as to what may happen, 
but in the working-out of a clearly-foreseen result. We may indicate its 
nature. Anne, who has given at least half her heart elsewhere, is 
wooed by another suitor. She does not love him, but she respects bim, 
and he has great claims on her gratitude. He is injured, it is thought 
mortally, in a railway accident. (Novelists of this generation find 
railways much more useful in this way than their predecessors did the 
coaches of their time.) His one thought is to secure her from want. 
Hence he prevails upon her to marry him, on what he supposes to be 
his death-bed. But she is not to know what his real object is. That, 
he is sure, would hopelessly revolt her. She is to look upon it as the 
half-capricious request of a man doomed to die. The reader, of course, 
foresees that he recovers. How she is won to love him is the real sub- 
ject of the story, which is told with much skill. The diplomacy of Mrs. 
Travers is especially clever. The reader will not find many novels more 
readable and pleasant than Anne Warwick. 

Rowland Hill; His Life, Anecdotes, and Pulpit Sayings. By Vernon 
J. Charlesworth. With an Introduction, by C. H. Spurgeon. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—We are sorry to say that this volume has disappointed 
us. It seems that the best stories, anyhow the most amusing stories, 
about Rowland Hill are apocryphal. Possibly we ought to be glad, 
for some of them were more laughter-moving than edifying, yet it is 
not without regret that we relinquish them. With his diminished 
materials, Mr. Charlesworth has done the best that he could. The 
character of the good man whom ke writes about does not suffor at his 
hands, and if we laugh less than we expected, we certainly are more 
inclined to admire. Good things are not indeed plentiful, but yet they 
are to be found. Here is one, for instance. A note was handed to Mr. 
Hill while he was preaching for a charity, to ask whether it would be 
right for a bankrupt to contribute. ‘No,” said the preacher, “ but, my 
friends, I would advise you, who are not insolvent, not to pass the plate 
this evening, as people will be sure to say, ‘ There goes the bankrupt.’” 
A Scotch minister, assisting at an ordination, not being able to reach 
with his hand the head of the candidate, laid his cane upon it. “ This,” 
said Mr. Hill, “did equally well. It was timber to timber.” (This 
sounds apocryphal.) An Antinomian reproached him with preaching 
“a legal gospel.” “Do you acknowledge,” asked Mr. Hill, “The ten 
Commandments as a rule of life?” “Certainly not.” “Charles,” said 
Mr. Hill to the servant, “show that man to the door, and keep your eye 
upon him till he is beyond the reach of the coats.” The more serious 
utterances, given as ‘ pulpit sayings ” have often much force and truth. 

Popular History of France. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. (Longmans.) 
—A work which takes in the large range of subjects described in the 
words “ from the earliest period to the death of Louis XIV.” necessarily 
shows to a certain disadvantage by the side of those careful studies of 

definite periods with which it is now the prevailing practice to teach 
history. But it has a usefulness of its own, while the style of so ac- 
complished a writer as Miss Sewell makes it attractive to the genoral 
reader. Its title of a “popular” history it indeed deserves, in the best 
sense of that word. Careful study has been spent upon it, the best 
authorities have been used with judgment, and the balance between 
opposing opinions is held with fairness, but its most striking quality 
is that it is so delightfully readable. We almost regret the sternly 
utilitarian form in which the judgment—doubtless the wise judg- 
ment—of the publishers has presented it to the public. Tho 
appearance of a school-book does not do justice to the eminent 
liveliness and pleasantness of its pages. We must, indeed, frankly 
state our opinion that the book is written too much on the old principle 
of describing the outer rather than the inner life of the nation. The 
great subjects of literature, manners, and social economy are put very 
much in the background. The Franee described is not the France of the 
many, but the France of the few,—of kings, statesmen, soldiers, eccle- 
siastics, and lawyers. This objection allowed for, the task has been 
well performed. 

The Savage Life. A Second Series of “ Camp Notes.” By Frederick 
Boyle. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Boyle is an indefatigable wanderer. 
The Diamond-Fields of South Africa, Nicaragua, the Gold Coast, 
Sarawak, are among the scenes of the adventures which he describes, 
and of which, for the most part, pars magna fuit. He always 
writes with simplicity and good-taste, and without leaving any im- 
pression of exaggeration. Perhaps the most interesting papers will 


After- | be those on the African diamond-fields, in which the writer records his 
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own digging experiences, What he calls the “ sum-total” of his story 
is this:— At Pinel I cleared my expenses; at Bullfontein I made 


just £1,000, what with diamonds and claim; at New Rush, £1,125 net. | 


My year upon the diamend-fields—all expenses of travel and illness 
cleared—returned me £2,000; but the price I paid was heavy.” 
The * price ” was a fearful illness, caused by tumbling, or being pushed, 
it is not quite clear which, into a disputed claim. A propos of diamonds, 
Mr. Boyle mentions the curious fact that they are actually exported 
from England to sell at the “fields,” so exaggerated is the notion of 
their value which the diggers obstinately cherish. Of the very various 
observations which Mr. Boyle has made in all parts of the world, we 
may commend one relating to Sarawak to the notice of the anti- 
vaccination party :— Six subjects of Sarawak have been murdered by 
Bruni Dyaks, in the jungle of Bassam, but redress is delayed on 
account of small-pox raging in that district.” Satisfactory it is to note 
that the plague ceases at the Sarawak frontier, owing to the resolute 
enforcement of vaccination. There is plenty of very good reading in 
this book. 

Marks on the Door, By Mark May. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Tho 
only thing in this novel distinguishing it frem countless others which 
describe love-making, successful or unsuccessful, is the alarming sug- 
gestion of a society in the’ Roman Catholic Church which entraps young 
men with prospects of wealth, binds them with vows of celibacy, and 
visits them with fearful vengeance if they show any disposition to 
break loose. Mr. ‘‘ Mark May ” should have stripped the story of Urban 
Ashbourne of its irrelevant belongings, and told it in the Rock newspaper. 

Memoir of the Life and Episcopate of Edward Feild, D.D., Bishop 
of Newfoundland. By the Rey. H. W. Tucker. (W. Wells Gardner. )— 
Edward Feild, after a successful career at Oxford, where he united the 
duties of a college lecturer (he was a Michel Fellow of Queen’s) with 
the curacy of Kidlington, accepted the living of English-Bicknor, in 


- Gloucestershire, and after holding this for ten years was nominated to 


the Bishopric of Newfoundland. Asa parish priest he had been dis- 
tinguished by sound sense and indefatigable activity, doing specially 
good service in the cause of education. Some utterances of his made 
upon the temperance question while he was still at Kidlington are 
very noteworthy. His promotion to the episcopal dignity brought 
no advantage, as advantages are commonly reckoned. Newfoundland 
could hardly present attractions to any one except a salt-water Izaak 
Walton. It seems a peculiarly uncongenial place for one who 
loved to the last days of his life the pursuits of a scholar. For 
such pursuits he had very small leisure. The labour of visitation was 
incessant, and one peculiarly vexatious part of it was the vast amount 
of time which had to be expended in journeying,—journeying, it need 
hardly be said, of the most uncomfortable kind, and often full of danger. 
Every other year an expedition of 1,300 miles had to be made to the 
Bahama Islands, which formed part of the diocese of Newfoundland. 
Still here the change to the more genial climate compensated for the 
fatigue. Certainly the Bishop, who at first was anxious to sever the 
distant province from his diocese, changed his opinion before the ond 
of his episcopate. In this strange sphere of labour the good man toiled 
on for more than thirty years, in a round of monotonous labour, to which, 
however, his untiring spirit gave a certain freshness, and which, at all 
events, never found him flagging. There was nothing of the excite- 
ment of great dangers and great sacrifices, nothing of the conscious- 
ness which great minds may not unlawfully feel of being 
before the eye of the world. Who knew or cared about the 
affairs of Newfoundland? On the contrary, there were many 
most depressing influences, especially depressing to a man of 
Bishop Feild’s type of Churchmanship. But never was work done 
with a more single heart and with more energy. Besides the strongest 
religious feeling and an unfailing hold on duty, the Bishop had great 
qualifications for his work, not the least among them being a Spartan en- 
durance of discomfort and fatigue, and a certain sense of humour, which 
must have been wonderfully sustaining under a vast variety of annoy- 
ances and yexations. Of course his great quality was unselfishness. 
His whole episcopate was an exercise of this quality, but he did not fail 
to show it in those little things where men eapable of great sacrifices 
sometimes fail. He thought nothing, for instance, of giving up his 
cabin in the missionary yacht to any passenger who might seem to 
need it. And what does the reader say to this little bit of quiet service 
to others, which is mentioned as a matter of course? ‘As the passen- 
gers suffered at the beginning of the voyage, so the Bishop with his own 
hands made up their berths.” Mr. Tucker has earned the thanks of 
many by the carefulness with which he has collected the materials for 
this most interesting biography, and for the taste which he uniformly 
displays in employing them. 

A Wooing of Até. By John Olive. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—Here we have the old problem of whether a man should marry into a 
family where there is a taint of hereditary insanity. We are introduced 
in the first chapter to two friends discussing it; each declares his 
opinion on the matter. Before long, in a very unexpected way, an 
occasion arises for reducing theory to practice. The affair is compli- 
cated by the unprincipled scheming of one of the persons concerned, 
and the reader’s interest is further stimulated by suspense about the 
hero’s fate; only that, after a long experience of novels, suspense is an 


emotion which it is not easy to excite. The story is written with some 
ability, and some of the characters, notably Netta and Lord Overbury, 
are drawn with distinctness ; but the subject is not a really good one, 
and the general impression is not favourable. 

CuILpREN’s Booxs.—A few “ Children’s Books ” remain to be noticed, 
The Daisy Root, by Mrs. Herbert Martin (Sunday-School Association), is 
a simple, pathetic little story of how two children were rescued from the 
misery and want of London streets. A farmer and his wife are touched by 
seeing a lad carrying back a daisy-root from Hampstead Heath to his 
little sister in St. Giles’s. They compassionate the life in which so small 
a thing becomes precious, and make a home for the brother and sister 
in the country. The taleis told quite naturally, things are not made 
too smooth, and the happy ending of all seems quite possible, and is 
a genuine encouragement to any one who might have an opportunity 
of doing likewise. Dobbie and Dobbie’s Master, by N. D’Anvers, 
(Marcus Ward.) A genuine child’s story, and told in true child's lan- 
guage, though but that children are such strange creatures, we might 
take exception to what are, to us, quite unheard-of inversions of words, 
The tale of “ Real Dobbie,” which relates the adventures of a boy in 
search of food for his father’s starving horse, is particularly pathetic.—— 
Little Friends at Glenwood, by Joanna H. Matthews (Nisbet), will havea 
certain piquancy for its young readers in the novelty of its scenery and 
language, for the place is America. Its purpose is to show how kind- 
ness may touch even the hardest and most impenetrable hearts, 
and it is well carried out. Sir Spangle and the Dingy Hen, by Letitia 
McClintock (Henry 8. King & Co.), is half-story, half-fable, about certain 
children and certain birds, prettily written, but not quite as easy to be 
understood as might be wished. We are afraid that the young people 
will not be quite clear whether the wood-doves ought to have been shot 
or no. Little Joe wept bitterly over their fate, but then Aunt Mary had 
remarked that “stewed wood-dove is really very nice.” We cannot 
propose to settle the point, beyond remarking that as it was breeding- 
time, they ought not to have been shot then. The Last Cruise of the 
‘Ariadne,’ by S. Whitehurst Sadler (Marcus Ward). Maurice Trevor 
runs away from school, and by a piece of luck, which the author very 
properly explains to be exceptional, but which boys will believe 
to be quite in the ordinary course of things, gets rated 
as clerk’s assistant, and before long obtains his appointment 
as midshipman. Then comes the usual course of adventure by battle 
and shipwreck, and of love-making, Maurice having had a beautiful 
sister provided for him by the forethought of the author. It is a plea- 
sant and spirited tale——The Little Head of the Family, from the 
French of Madlle. Zénaide Fleuriot (Marcus Ward), is very French 
indeed. We are introduced to the hero as he drills some young com- 
panions in the gardens of the Tuileries. The sudden death of the 
father reduces the family to poverty, and Ralph has to assume the re- 
sponsibility of “head of the family.” The purpose of the story is to 
show how this strengthens and deepens his character. At the same 
time, we have related to us the perverse but charming humours of a 
certain Miss Lotty, who also learns to be sensible and patient. All 
this is prettily told, though English boys will probably think the picture 
of French life rather *‘ slow.” By the way, is it the fact that at the 
present time (allusions are made to the Franco-German war as a thing 
of the past) a “match of fighting-cocks” is an amusement which 
respectable people (for the virtuous hero declines it only because duty 
calls him elsewhere) may be expected to patronise? or does Madlle. 
Zénaide Fleuriot libel her countrymen ? Kaspar and the Seven 
Wonderful Pigeons of Wiirzburg, by Julia Goddard (Marcus Ward), is 
written with very fair success, in the manner of Hans Christian 
Andersen. 




















NEW MUSIC. 





Fleur de Lys. By E. Ronville. (Simpson and Co.)—We can find 
nothing to admire in this piece, for it is devoid of anything likely to 
advance music in its purest form. There are, also, many misprints; 4 
more careful examination of the proof would have been advisable. 

Meeting and Parting. Canzonet. By Herbert Baines. (Cramer and 
Co.)—This is a laboured and unsatisfactory effort. There is an absence 
of melody in it. The symphony is meaningless; it suggests a spirited 
march, rather than the sentiment of the words which it is intended to 
introduce. A serious fault occurs in the consecutive filth between voice 
and bass on page 8, line 3. 

Cradle Song, for the pianoforte. By Walter Macfarren. (Novello, 
Ewer, and Co.)—Mr. Macfarren’s piece is extremely elegant in style, 
and will prove to be very useful as a lesson to players of moderate 
ability. We cannot account for his superfluous doubling of the leading 
note (major third), page 4, bar 8, which is also left in a destitute manner 
without the resolution to which it is entitled. 

Hymn for the Night. Sacred song. By H. W. A. Beale. (Simpson 
| and Co.)—This is a well-written though simple song, and is within the 
| limits of voices of ordinary compass. There is, perhaps, a little too 
| much repetition,—nevertheless, the song will be much liked. 

The Moonrise. Schottische. By Carlo Minasi. (Simpson and Co.)— 
This piece is below the average of the author’s previous compositions of 
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dance-music, many of which are deservedly well known. There is a 
want of originality in this schottische. 

As @ Flower of the Field. ©. Pinsuti. (R. Mills and Sons.)—If not 
a very effective song, we observe a great improvement in the absence 
of chromatic intervals, which the author used so frequently in many of 
his vocal compositions, We may be excused for questioning the author’s 
theoretical knowledge, if the progression of harmonies on the words 
«“ when life shall pass away” may be taken as a sample. 

Thinking and Dreaming. New Edition. By Berthold Tours. 
(Oramer, Wood, and Co.)—This song should find favour with vocalists, 
as it is pleasing and well written. We think that the continual F 
sharps and G’s will be found trying to singers who do not possess voices 
of full compass. The consecutive fifths between oxtreme parts in sym- 
pathy on page 3 is not written in accordance with musical rules. 

Queen Mab Waltz. By Herbert Baines. (Potts and Co., Brighton.) 
—With the exception of No. 1, only one strain is allotted to each waltz. 
The transition of key from C to D (Nos. 3 and 4) is unusual, and con- 
trary torule. There is a lack of originality displayed in each number. 

Dreamland. Par E. Donajowski. (Simpson and Co.)—A want of 
experience is shown in the composition of this piece. There is little in it 
either to attract or advance the student. 

Coralline. Par Louis Diehl. (Ashdown and Parry.)—This is one of 
the ordinary type of pianoforte pieces, containing sixteen bars of fairly 
pleasing melody, followed by an arpeggio variation, and an intermezzo 
of two or three lines in the relative minor, with a return of the theme, 
concluding with a kind of codetta. 
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NEW STORY by Mrs, LYNN LINTON. 
BELGRAVIA for JANUARY contains 
the First Part of a New Story (lllus- 
trated) entitled “The WORLD WELL 
LOST,” by E. LYNN LINTON; a 
complete Story by WILKIE COLLINS, 
entitled “The CAPTAIN'S LAST LOVE,” 


with an TIilustration; and Contributions 


and 63 Woodcute. 


The WORKS of 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured I)lustrations, 16s. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of AS- 
TRONOMY. By J. RAmposson, Laureate of the 
Institute of France, the French Academy, and the 
Academy of Sciences. Translated by C. B. PITMAN. 
With 10 Chromo-lithographe, 3 Celestial Charts, 


DYCE'S SHAKESPEARE. 
In 9 vols. 8yo, cloth extra, £4 10s. 


Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce, Third 
Edition, with Mr. Dyce’s Final Corrections. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 

The LIFE of the GREEKS 
ROMANS. Described from Antique Monuments. 
By Ernst GuHL and W.Koner. Translated from 
the Third German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
Hugrrer., With 545 Lilustrations. 


Large post 8vo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings, 
and 5 Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's Original 
Drawings, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 12s 6d. 
HACKERAYANA: Notes and Anec- 


Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


dotes. 


CHA TTO and WINDUS, , Piccadilly, Ww. 
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NEW STORY by Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
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WORTH DIXON, G. £. MACKAY, 
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Collected and Edited by Henry S. Legian. 
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or, the Science of Good Living. A Translation of 
the “ Physiologie du Gofit” of BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 
With an Introduction and Notes by R. E. ANDER- 
SON, MLA. 
“We cannot but believe that this book will be 
welcomed and much read by many."—Nonconformist. 
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of his reputation, and for the present it contains the 
standard text."—T7imes. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 
STYLES. Translated from the German of A 
ROSENGARTEN, by W. COLLETT-SANDARS, With 
639 Lilustrations. 

Smal 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, 10s 6d. 
CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden 


Key. By Mrs. H. BR. Hawels. With Eight 


Coloured Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the 








Author. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Eleventh Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN, 
from 10 until 6. Admission Is, Catalogues 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall.—H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


4 te SOCIETY of PAINT ERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Fifteenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN.— 
5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, Is. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
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OLLEGE HOME 


FOR GIBLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS will Reopen on Thursday, January 18th. 

Fees, Two, Three, and Four and a Half Guineas a 

_. For further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
reet. 


ROTESTANT EDUCATION in 

PARIS.—16 Rue Guttemberg, Parc des Princes, 

Bois de Boulogne. Mdlle. DELAHAYE purposes 

being in London on January 16, returning to Paris 

with her pupils on the 25th. London addresr,10 St. 
Thomas's Street, Southwark, S.E. 


ONN-on-RHINE. — Mr. A. C. 
PEARSON, B.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., has 
taken the management of the House conducted with 
reat success for the last thirty years by Dr. W.C 
erry. He prepares pupils for the Universities, and 
the Civil and Military inations, and offers special 
advantages for the acquirement of French and 
German. — For terms and references, apply to 5 
De (respigny Terrace, Champion Park, S.E. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, 
HARROW. 


Head Master—the Rev. O. H. TANDY, M.A. 
Boys are prepared for the various Public Schools. 
the Navy, and other Examinations. The School 
will reopen on THURSDAY, JANUARY 25th, 1877. 
For prospectus, apply to the Head Master. 


HE REV. R. H. HART, Vicar of 

Bentley, Suffolk, formerly Scholar of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, takes PUPILS from the age of 
eight, to be prepared with his own Son for a Public 
School. References: The Very Rev. J. 8. Howson, 
D.D., Dean of Chester ; Rev. Dr. Abbott, Head Master 
of the City of Londen School; Rev. J. Li. Davies, 18 
Blandford Square, London ; Rey. R. H. Quick, 11 Orme 


Square, Bayswater. 
| RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
Principal—The Rey. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., late 
Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars, address the 
SECRETARY. 
Next TERM commences JANUARY 23, 1877, 


IGH SCHOOLS for GIRLS, in 
CONNECTION with the WOMEN’S EDU- 
CATIONAL UNION,.—A Gentlemen and Lady, living 
in a healthy suburb of London, whose two Girls 
attend one of the most successful of these Day-schools, 
wish to receive two other Girls to share their home 
and attend the school with them. Inclusive terms, 
100 guineas per annum.—Address, “ V. K.,” at Harri- 
son's, Queen's Terrace, Finchley Road, London, N.W. 
T EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square (late 48 

and 49 Bedford Square). LENT 


TERM will BEGIN 
on Thursday, January 18, 1877. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 

Boarding, &c., may be bad at the College. 

H. LE BRETON, Honorary Secretary. 

EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square.—A 
Special Course of Ten Lectures on English Literature 
































UEEN’S COLLEGE, 48 and 45 
Harley Street, W. 

Incorporated 1 Charter, 1853, for the 
general Education of 8, and for granting Certifi- 
cates of Knowledge. 


ATRONS. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.B.H. THE Princess Louise, 

Visitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 

The Classes will meet for the Lent Term on January 

22. New Pupils are to present themselves for ex- 

amination at 10 a.m. for Conversation in 

Modern Languages and for Greek will be formed on 

the entry of six names. Individual instruction in 

Vocal and Instrumental Music. Boarders are re- 

ceived by Miss Wood at 41 Harley Street, and by Mrs. 

Carpenter opposite the College. 

Prospectuses may be had on application to the Lady 
Resident, Miss Grove. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 

Harley Street, W. 
HIGHER LECTURES for ADULTS. 
The following Courses will be given during the 
Lent Term :— 
1. Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster : 
* The Early History of Christendom.” 
2. Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Principal: “ English 
Literature, from Langland to Spenser.” 
8. Adam Rankine, B.A.: “Greek Dramatic Litera- 
ture.” 


4 Signor Coscia: “ Italian Literature.” 
A Syllabus of the Courses will be printed soon after 
the New Year. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE. D.D., Principal. 


RANVILLE HOTEL, RAMSGATE 
G ST. LAWRENOE-ONSEAY SCA TE 


Ge" SPECIAL EXPREgg, 
Arrangements have been made with the 
South-Eastern Railway to run a FIRST. 
CLASSSPECIALPRIVATE 
to Ramsgate every Friday until 
notice, from Charing Cross at 3.45 ang 
Cannon Street at 3.50, arriving at Ry 
- at 6 pm. (Table d'hote at the 
otel at 7 p.m.), returning every 
Monday at 830 a.m. arri 
town at 10.45. Fares: Return Tj 
30s. An allowance of 12s 6d made to 
visitors staying at the Granville Hotel, 
and special terms for families, 
class amusing entertainments are given 
every Saturday night in the Hall of the 
Granville. 


RANVILLE HOTEL.—BATHS :— 
TURKISH and OZONE, Hot and Cold 
Sea Water, Hydropathic, and Swimming. 
BED and BOARD, with Attendance, 123 64 
a day. Special Terms for Families, 
RANVILLE HOTEL is superbly 
fitted, and specially provided with every Home- 
comfort and convenience for a Winter Residence. 
Address, THE MANAGER. 


KK 4840's L a WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 














UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 
and 45 Harley Street, W. 

The Classes of the School will Re-open on Mon- 
day. January 22. Should the number of applicants 
exceed that of vacancies, they will be admitted by a 
competitive examination. 

Prospectuses may be had on application to Miss 
Grove. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
LAW LECTURESHIP. 

The Council, with the co-operation of the Bristol 
Incorporated Law Society, propose to appoint a Lec- 
ag ay Ae Equity and Conveyancing. 

The Salary for a Session of thirty weeks will be not 
less than £150, and half of the fees paid by the 
Students, but for the coming short Session of twenty 
weeks ending in July (for which period the appoint- 
ment will, in the first instance, be made), the salary 
will be £100 and half the fees. 

The Lecturer will be required to give one lecture 
and one Class per week. 

Applications to be sent to the Secretary of the 
College, not later than the end of January. 

EDWARD STOCK, Secretary. 


RIVATE TUITION—TWO VACAN- 
CIES.—The Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A. (Cambridge Math. Tripos, Le Bas Prizeman, 
1868), assisted by a Graduate in Classical Honours, 
prepares FOUR PUPILS for the University and Com- 
petitive Examinations. Terms, 200 guineas, or £75 a 
Term. References: Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, 
Oxford; Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Claydon, Bucks; Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. Brooke Lambert, Charles Smith, 
Esq., Tutor of Sid. Coll. Camb., and others. 
Address,Granboro'’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 














will be Delivered by J. W. HALES, M.A., on Friday 
afternoons, at 4.15, beginning January 19. Subjects: 
Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, Keats, Scott, 
Jane Austen, and Lamb. 

Terme for the Course, one guinea ; for present and 
former College students, 15s. Introductory Lecture 
free to ladies and gentlemen, on presenting their 
visiting-cards. H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


OVER COLLEGE. 
President, the Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late Scholar 
at Christ's College, Cambridge. 
A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 
Tuition fees, from 10 to 15 guineas per annum. 
Board;in Masters’ houses, £45 per annum. 
The College will RE-OPEN on JANUARY 17. 
Three Exhibitions of the value of from 10 to 15 
guineas per annum, tenable for one or three years, are 
offered for open competition. 
Apply to the Head Master, or the Honorary Secre- 


ry. 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town-Clerk. 


S*; PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 
GIV 





The Governors of St. Paul's School HEREBY 
YE NOTICE that after the Christmas Vacation 
there will be SIXTEEN VACANCIES on the Founda- 
tion, and that an EXAMINATION for the purpose of 
filling up such vacancies will be held at St. Paul's 
School, on FRIDAY, the 19th day of January next, 
at Ten o'clock in the morning. The Examination is 
open to all boys, whether now in the School or not, 
between the ages of 12 and 14, and Candidates intend- 
ing to present themselves must make application on a 
form to be obtained from the undersigned, and will be 
required to pay 5s on making the application, and £1 
for entrance fee. 

The Foundationers will be appointed according to 
the result of such examination, and will be entitled toa 
free education in the school, in accordance with the 
terms of the scheme recently settled for its future 
management, copies of which sch may be obtained 
by sending 1s in postage stamps to the undersigned.— 
By order, 

JOHN WATNEY, Clerk to the Governors. 

Mercers’ Hall, 22nd December, 1876. 

CLERGYMAN of MODERATE | 

VIEWS, without Family, is required to take 
IMMEDIATE CHARGE, for THREE MONTHS, of a 
smal! parish in South Devon. Population, 300. Beautiful 
Memoria! Church,and good Vicarage-House. Two Miles | 
from sea-coast, and from station; five from Torquay. 
Two servants, free of wages, but not of board. One 
Guinea a week, and garden produce. Address, Rev. 
P. LILLY, Marine House, Penzance. 








| profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 


ings, Strand, W.0. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, in connection with University College, 
London.— English History Courses: (a4) From the 
Accession of Henry ILII., 15 Lectures by Professor 
Beesly, on Tuesdays at 2.30, beginning January 16; 
(6) from 1485 to 1603, 18 Lectures by Professor Bund, 
on Fridays at 5.30, beginning January 19. Fee for 
either Course, £1 1s.—Prospectuses in the Office at 
the College, or of J. E. MYLNE, 27 Oxford Square, W. 
R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
{Vl wirHERENDEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, 
REOPENS MONDAY, January 22, 1877. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE (or North 
London) HOSPITAL is in urgent need of Funds 
to meet current expenses. Contributions thankfully 
received by Messrs. COUTTS and CO., Bankers, 
Strand, and by the Secretary at the Hospital 
Christmas, 1876. H. J. KELLY, B.N. 


XN UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always proviied with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at @ great saving to ae Yd small families, 














The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bug.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BaAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 








supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleriea, 
Belfast; or st their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


dicina] purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HassaLu:— 

“ IT have very carefully and fully analysed samples. 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality, 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Palomino, dry delicate SHERRY, 

30s. per dozen. Produced from one of the 

finest Grapes grown in Spain. Recommended with 

confidence. Railway paid. 

HENRY BRETT and CO., 26 and 27 High Holborn. 
Established 1829. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 





e SAUCES, and CON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated.— 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
so many years, signed. “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


In consequence of SERRE Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRBINS have adopted A NEW LABE. 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORKCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Solé 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR08SE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
&.. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 











ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE 
—This Tobacco is now put upin ONE-OUNCE 

PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label 

being a reduced fac-simile of that used for the Two- 

Ounce Packets. 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, 

London, E.C.; and Bristol. 


LL WHO COUGH or have COLDS 

should read the following, received this day, 
January 6, 1877,from 8S. Pearsall, Esq., Vicar Choral 
Lichfield Cathedral :—‘Iam eutirely out of your 6x- 
cellent Wafers, and am suffering much from this ua- 
healthy season. I shall feel obliged if you will kindl 
send me a few boxes of Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONI 
WAFERS at your earliest convenience, as they alone 
afford me relief.” In Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, and Rheumatism, they give instant 
relief. Sold at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, aud ils per box, by 
all Druggists. 


Hou WAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—JUDICIOUS MANAGEMENT.—Though it 





is impossible, in this climate of changing tempera- 
ture, to prevent ill-health altogether, yet its form and 
frequency may be much mitigated by the early 
adoption of remedial measures. When hoarseness, 
cough, thick breathing, and the attending slight fever 
indicate irritation of the throat or chest, Holloway’s 
Ointment should be rubbed upon the parts without 
lay, and his Pills taken in appropriate doses, to promote 
its curative action. No catarrhs or sore throats can 
resist these remedies, which arrest and prevent in- 
flammation extending to the chest, there to breed bron- 
chitis, emphysema, pneumonia, asthma or consumption, 
and destroy lives seemingly the fullest, richest, and 
most promising. 
ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the - 
“GLENFIELD STARCH, 
which imparts @ brilliancy and elasticity gratifying t0 
the wearer. 
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— and CO.’S SOUPS. 





PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





Y ORK and GAME PIES; also, 








— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





_—- SOUP, and _ other 





on for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ean see GEORGE, WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, S.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand........0.+-ssecrsssssssesersesseees £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against L Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne. Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Sirgapore, Sydney, Teilicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
Britieh and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on ay nn at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 

No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 


DIRECTORS. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, 


Esq. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P., F 




















Herry R. Brand, Esq. 
Cnee E. Coope, Esq, 


Jobn Coope Davis, Esq. 


Henry Farqubar, Esq. Jobn Stewart Oxley, Esq. 


Chailes Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
5 hart, Esq. od Robert Smith, 
irkman D. Hodgson, . 
‘sq.. M.P. a Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Mcderate rates of premium, with participation in 
fvur-fifihs or eighty per cent. of the profits, such 
Profts being either added to the policy, applied in 
= of premium, or pa.d in casb, at the option of 
psurc d, 

Low rates without participation in profits. 
LOADS, in connection with Life Assurance, on 
Aapprcveo eecurity, in somes of not less than £300. 
‘LONIINE INSURANCE.—Policies payable in the 
lifetime of the Assured are granted with participa- 

tion in profits on the tontine principle. 
For Fiosp:ctuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 
ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 


SY MINGTON’S 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





Schedule.) 


The Bonus was the largest yet declared. 


The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

\. The “ Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 


2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The whole “ Loading" was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





A Bonus valuation to 31st December, 1876, is now in progress, 


_E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





ECONOMICAL 


Designed to obviate entirel 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effectiv 


Kitcheners, and roas' 


FREDkx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED 


the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 
eand durable. They are very economical ; ov 


of heat; and they — ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally 
ing can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs, EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


KITCHENERS. 
ive aman 
gated than in the ordinary 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





ESTABLISHED 


TABLE KNives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s, 
ELECTRO ForKS—Table, 24s to 648; Dessert, 168 to 46s. 
— SPooNs, 24s to 668; 16s to 48s. 
PAPIeR-MacHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 218, 568, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
DisH COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 

— _LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 

LAamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 

BRONZED TEA AND OOFFEE URNS. 

COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEAN E’S. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
to £6, 


A.D. 1700. 


Fenvers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d 
Stovres—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BaTHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—?2.-light, 178; 3-do., 523; 5-do., £6 6a. 

_ Glass, 3-light, 553; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, ani Iron. 
TURNERY Goops, BrausHEs, MATS, &c. 
TOooLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &o. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE'S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lllustrated Catalogues 


post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
visite resistin; wer is supplied by the MOO-MAIN 

‘AD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 168, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 64; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 423 and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. aa : 

ALASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 








PATENT PEA FLOUR, 
is eas) of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires 

nv beilivg, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich soup. 
In packets, 1d. 2d, 4d, and 6d; or in tins, 1s, ls 6u, 


aud 4s each. 
W. SYMINGTON and CO., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 


&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRALNS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 

Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, aud 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, Piccadilly, 











Sold by all Grocers. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE, 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 
Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 68 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. =s 
WRY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 

rticl f diet. 
«te Which veally consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—fv0d, Water, and Air, edited by 


TENTH 





Dr. Hassall. 
INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded wo J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 
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CABINET EDITION. 





M R. 


This day is published, price 6s. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR. 


WITH A PREFACE: 
PARALLELS AND CONTRASTS.—THE YEAR 1853 AND THE YEAR 1876. 


VOL I 


The Cabinet Edition will comprise in six volumes, at 6s each, the contents of the five octavo volumes of the 
present Edition, revised and prepared for this Edition by the Author. 


KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 
OF 
THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, IN CROWN OCTAVO, WITH MAPS AND OTHER 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





BELLOW 8S’ 


Messrs. Triibner and Co. have the pleasure to announce that a further supply of this popular 


Dictionary will be ready on the 23rd inst. 


LvupGATE Hit, January 5, 1877. 


DICTIONARY. 


Second Edition. 


“ Plurimum in minimo.”—Scotsman. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS. 


Liber X. Edited with Notes by A. SIDGWICK, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master in Rugby School. Cloth, extra 
feap. 8vo. Price 1s 6d. 


M. T. CICERONIS in Q. CAECILIUM 
DIVINATIO et in C. VERREM AOTIO PRIMA. 
With Introduction and Notes. ByW. E H&EITLAND, 
M.A.,and HerBert Cowie, M.A., Fellows of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Cloth, extra fcap. 
8vo, price 3s. 


M. T. CICERONIS in GAIUM 
VERREM AOTIO PRIMA. With Introduction 
and Notes. By H. Cowrg, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Price 1s 6d. 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. 
Book V. With English Notes. By ALFRED 
Pretor, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine's College, 
Cambridge ; Editor of “ Persius and Cicero ad 
Atticum,” Book L, with Notes, for the Use of 
Schools. Price 2s. 


LA DIRECTOIRE. (Considerations 
sur la Révolution Francaise. Trositme et Quat- 
rime Parties. Par Madame la Baronne DE 
STARL-HOLSTEIN. With a Critical Notice of the 
Author, a Chronological Table, and Notes His- 
torical and Philological. By GUSTAVE MASSON. 


Price 2s. 

FREDEGONDE et BRUNEHAUT. 
A Tragedy in Five Acts, by N. LEMERCIER. 
Edited, with Notes, Genealogical and Chrono- 
logical Tables, a Critical Introduction and a Bio- 
graphical Notice, by GUSTAVE MASSON. Price 2s. 


A BOOK of BALLADS on GERMAN 
HISTORY. Arranged and Annotated by WILHELM 
Waéner, Pb.D., Professor at the Johanneum, 


Hamburg. Price 2s. 

Der STAAT FRIEDRICHS des 
GROSSEN. By G.FreytTaG. With Notes. By 
WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D., Professor at the Jo- 
hanneum, Hamburg. Price 2s. 


London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Pater- 
noster Row. 





Will be ready on 11th January, 1877. 


Imperial 8yo, cloth boards, price 24s. 
By Authority. 


THE REVISED EDITION OF THE 
STATUTE 


+] 
Vol. XL, 14 & 15 Vict. to 16 and 17 Vict., A.D. 1851-53. 
Prepared under the Direction of the Statute Law 
Committee, and Published by the Authority of her 
Majesty's Government. 

Eyrek and SporTiswoope, her Majesty's Printers, 
Ei st Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; and 
a!l Booksellers. 





Will be issued shortly, Part I. of 
MODERN MINISTER, 


£ To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
Price One Shilling, 





Each containing 80 pp., with Two Illustrations, 


This day is published, price 1s. 
SCOTTISH BANKING: 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


Being the Inaugural Address Delivered to the Institute 
of Bankers in Scotland for Session 1876-77. 


By JAMES SIMPSON FLEMING. F.B.S.E., 
Cashier of the Royal Bank of Scotland. 


With Notes and an Appendix. 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published. 


I. 
CURRENCY: 


CONSIDERED WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE FALL IN THE VALUE OF SILVER, 
AND ITS CONSEQUENCES TO INDIA. 


By J. HECTOR, 
Deputy-Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank of 
Bengal. 


Price Two Shillings. 
Il 
By the Same Author. 
TWO QUESTIONS OF INDIAN 
REVENUE: 
RAILWAYS AND LAND. 
Price One Shilling. 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


THE NEW SCHOOL BOARDS, 1876-9. 


Now ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, with 300 
Illustrations of School-buildings in all Parts of the 
World, Elevations and Plans drawn to scale. 
Medium 8vo, 18s. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. Being 


Practical Remarks on the Planning, Designing, 
Building, and Furnishing of School-houses. By 





—— ey 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Srreer, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Historic Chateaux. By Alex. 
ANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo, t5g, 
“A very interesting volume."—7imes. 


Tales of our Great Families, By 

EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vyo, 2is, 

“ An entertaining, valuable, and instructive work.” 
—Telegraph. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1877, under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility, and con. 
taining all the New Oreations. Forty-sixth 
Edition. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully en- 
graved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. [Next week. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Two Lilies. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 3 vols. 


Her Plighted Troth By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“ A clever, well-written novel.” —Messenger. 


Glencairn. ByIza Duffus Hardy. 


“ A remarkable and fascinating book.”—Post. 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana 


M. CRAIK. 2 vols., 21s. 


Thomas Wingfold, Curate, By 


GEORGB MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Mark Eylmer’s Revenge. By 
One Golden Summer. By Mrs, 
[Next week. 


MACKENZIE DANIEL. 3 vols. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW & CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A New and Completely Revised Edition of MUDIE'S 
LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing all the leading Books 
of General Interest of the Past and Present Seasons, és 
NOW READY for delivery, and will be forwarded post- 
free on application. 


CHEAP & SCARCE BOOKS—NOTICE. 


A New Edition of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn 
from the Library, for Sale at greatly reduced prices, is 
also NOW READY. This Catalogue contains an unusually 
large Selection of Popular Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure, and the 
higher class of Fiction, and is especially commended to the 
attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institu- 
tions, and other large Purchasers of Modern Books. 


BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
A Revised Catalogue of Works of the best Authors, in 
or tal bindings, adapted for Gentl, ‘s Libraries 
or Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday 
Presents and School Prites, is also NOW READY. and 
will be forwarded on application. : 








All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the 
least possible delay by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, 
And from all Booksellers in connection with the 
rary. 








EK, R. Rosson, Architect to the School Board for 
London, and Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 


“ Mr. Robson's book contains the results of the ex- 
perience and observation of several years, both here 
and abroad, and it is copiously illustrated with draw- 
ings that represent school buildings and apparatns, 
down to the smallest details, as they exist in the prin- 
cipal countries of the Continent, in America, and here. 
The book is an admirably complete manual! of its sub- 
ject. The chapters on ‘Warming and Ventilation’ 
and on ‘School Furniture and Apparatus’ will be 
profitably studied.”—Spectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, 8vo, 1s. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
New Oxford Street. 





The late Mr. GEORGE DAWSON. 
MEMORIAL LECTURE on Mr. 
DAWSON, very carefully prepared, and con- 
taining matter from strictly Original Sources, now 
ready for delivery. For terms, &c., apply to Mr. F. 
R. YOUNG, Rose Cottage, Swindon, Wiltshire. 

. a Ready, this day. 

W Y N EDD: a Novel. 
By FRANCES GERALDINE SOUTHERN. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 

REMINGTON and Oo., 5 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 








HE NATIONAL CHURCH and the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY for the EDUCATION 
of the POOR; a Speech delivered at Birmingham on | 
October 31, 1876, by the Right Hon. JouHn G. | 
HvusBArD, M.P. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


By Don Pe ‘ro Verdad, at all Bookstalls, post 8vo. 
N EXPOSTULATION with the 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES of LONDON 
By Don Pepro VERpAD, author of “ From Vineyard to 
Decanter.” Price 2d. 
8. STRAKER and Sons, 124 Fenchurch Street, and 26 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.O. 
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CAPTAIN CAMERON’S BOOK. 





NEXT WEEK, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 


ACROSS AFRICA. 


By Commander CAMERON, B.N., C.B. 


With 200 Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches, Maps, &c. 


q 


; 





CAPTAIN MARKHAM, R.N., late Com- 
mander of H.M.S. ‘ Alert,’ will begin a Series of Papers in the 
FEBRUARY PART of GOOD WORDS, entitled ‘OUR 
LIFE in the ARCTIC REGIONS.” 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S New Story, 
“WHY FRAU FROHMAN RAISED HER PRICES,” 
will be begun in the FEBRUARY PART of GOOD WORDS. 


SECOND EDITION is Now Ready of 
GOOD WORDS for JANUARY, containing Contributions by 
Mrs. Macquoid, Canon Tristram, Augustus J. C. Hare, Pro- 
fessor Fraser, Major W. F. Butler, C.B., Professor Williamson, 
Canon Thorold, Donald Macleod, D.D., and others, 





NOW READY. 





BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LITERARY and 


THEOLOGICAL REMAINS. Edited by the Rev. Canon PeroOwNe. Vols. I. 
and II. Charges. Demy 8vo, 30s. 
From the Times, January 4th. 

“ Bishop Thirlwall was not only f in the intellectual ranks of the clergy, 
he was, by almost universal consent, f in the intellig of Great Britain. 
The capacity of his mind, the strength of his judgment, and the extent of his 
learning, have been too often dwelt upon to'require any further comment in these 
columns. So long as he lived, no one could pretend to say that the mental great- 
ness of England was not represented in the higher ranke of the English clergy. 
seven these ‘Remains’ ef his authorship, as they are fitly called, there is some- 
thing so peculiarly his own, so transcendently beyond and beside the utterances of 
any other prelate or pastor of his time, that instead of complaining, we have not 
more, we may be thankfal that we have gained so much...... The volumes form the 
most complete record that exists, and the best manual that a theological student 
could peruse, of English ecclesiastical history during this memorable epoch.” 


ESSAYS : THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY. 


By RB. H. Hutton, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, With a New 
Introtnetion on the Religious Difficulties of the Times. 2 vols. demy 8vo0, 248. 
“Mr. Hutton's additions to this edition of his ‘ Essays ' are so substantial, that he 
may be said to have embodied in his two volumes a new book. They are full of fine 
thought and suggestiveness...... These volumes will gain what they richly deserve, 
a high place in English literature."—British Quarterly Review. 


NATURE’S TEACHINGS. Human Invention 


Anticipated by Nature. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of “ Homes 
Without Hands,” &c. With 300 Illustrations. In 1 handsome vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 
“Tt was a happy thought of Mr. Woodjs to collect these examples, and thus 
expose the extent of our indebtedness th ‘Nature's Teachings.’ Students of 
poetry, painting, sculpture, and architecture have long been taught to draw their 
inspirations from Nature, and Mr. Wood advises n anufacturers and engineers to 
borrow as freely from the same source.” —A thenwum. 
“A rare collection of scientific information in the most pleasant guise.” —Brifish 
Quarterly Review. 
“The book is a delightful one, and will have a charm for people of all ages, 
tastes, and pursuits.”—Standard. 


The LAUREL-BUSH ; an Old-fashioned Love- 
Story. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“ This simple little idyll of St. Andrew's will be found pleasant as a picture, and 
full of suggestive touches. Its tone is extremely high, and the delicacy of its 
sentiment all that can be desired."—Dai/ly News. 











WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. By Saran 


TYTLER, Author of “ Lady Bell,” * Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &. ~ crown 8vo. 
“Fall of touches which could come from genius alone...... Fine discrimination 
S character, humour, and wonderful insight into nature.”"—Sritish Quarterly | 
eview. 
“ Equal to anything ite author has yet produced, it deserves to take rank among | 
the very best novels of the season.”—Scotsman. 


The GREAT ICE-AGE. By JAmMEs GEIKIE, | 


F.B.S., &c., of H.M.’s Geological Survey. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised, 
with much New Matter, embodying the most Recent Discoveries, additional 
Maps and Lilustrations, &. Demy 8vo, 24s, 
‘Every step in the process is traced with admirable perspicuity and fullness by | 
Mr. Geikie...... This book will mark an epoch in the scientific study of the Ice- | 
Age."—Saturday Review 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and OO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. { 


} 
| 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 





NEW NOVEL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


DARK COLLEEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


THE 


“THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT.” 





At all Booksellers’. 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM: an Ac- 


count of Some of the Princi Difficulties encountered in its Exploration 

and the Results obtained. ith a Narrative of an Expedition through the 

Jordan Valley and a Visit to the . sy ads CHARLES WARREN, Uaptain 

in the Corps of Royal Engineers, F.G.S. Assoc. Inst. O.E., late in 

Gorge of the Explorations in the Holy land. In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 
8. 


At all Booksellers’. 


The LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. With Commentaries on Contemporaries by R. H. Horne. 
Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 

‘*The reading public will be thankful for a gift so interesting and so touc 
coceed these letters show a simplicity almost girlish and a secret irony that are as 
— as they are surprising in one who saw so little and who suffered so much. 

@ early ones are somewhat ra ano and deprecatory; the young authoress 
holds her correspondent in great awe, scarcely dares to ques! one of his 
dicta, but by degrees she grows belies. she is less doterentio to Mr. Horne, and 
her livelier letters are simply delightful. It has never hitherto been known 
how much Mr. Horne owed to his invalid friend, and it is one of the most inter- 
esting surprises of these volumes."—Zraminer. 


DEAN HOOK'S 


The CHURCH and ITS ORDINANCES. 


the late WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Uhichester. Edited by the 
Rey. WALTER HOOK, Rector of Porlock. ‘In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


BEETHOVEN. 


An UNREQUITED LOVE. An Episode in 


the Life of BEETHOVEN. From the German of Dr. Nout. In demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 





SECOND EDITION OF . 
MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW PROSE ROMANCE, 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of “ White Rose and Red.” 


“The story is told with force and fire, and if you open it at random after having 
read it through, there is scarcely a chapter that will not repay a second perusal 
but if we are content to take Rohan Gwenfern as a creature of poetry, we may give 
the highest praise to the rest of the book, in point both of scenery and characters.” 

—Times. 

“ This bare outline of a fine romance may induce our rea ders to turn to its pages. 
They will not be disappointed, if they are ey to exchange the realism of 
modern fiction for the poetical idents, the strong 
passions, and glowing fancy that belong to igh comnenes. Spectator. 

“A thrilling story.”"—Atheneum 

“ A romance of tragic suggestion. The most vivid descriptive writing of which 
any English writer is capable."— Nonconformist. 

“Mr. Buchanan's weird and wonderful romance.”"—Figa 
“ Wild, striking, and animated, with much of y poetry of the rugged Breton 





| coast, where the scene is laid."—///ustrated London N 





MISS BROUGHTON'S NEW NOVEL. 


JOAN. By Rhoda Broughton. 


crown 8yvo. 


In 8 vols. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE 
RYE.” 


A New Serial Story, entitled 


CH ERR Y R | 


Is commenced in the January Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’, price le. 


P E! 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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COMPLETION OF 
MR. VAN LAUN’S TRANSLATION OF 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Now ready, Volume SIXTH, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
CONTENTS.—The Rogueries of Scapin — The Countess of Escarbagnas—The 
Learned Ladies—The eogteesy Invalid—The Jealousy of Le Barbouilléc—The 
Flying Doctor; with Introductions, Notes, and Appendices, and 
ORIGINAL ETCHINGS BY LALAUZE. 
A few Copies on Large Paper, India Proofs, per vol., 31s 6d. 


Edinburgh: W. PATERSON. London: SIMPKIN and CO. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools. Revised Editions:— 


B. d. 
FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR ... .... 0 ose ee : 
KEY, with ADDITIONAL EXERCISES... ...  .«. 1 9 
HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR... ..., aun ue 2 6 
COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR ... ... 3 6 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC .. .. 4 0 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Fourth Edition, revised, in square 18mo, price 2s 6d; and Key, now ready, price 8. 
(GF REEK LESSONS, showing how Useful and how y it is 
for Every One to Learn Greek. By W. H. Morzis, Principal 
House School, near Brentford. e xj ’ _ es 
London: LONGMANS and Oo. 








Now ready, 


JANUARY NUMBER, 1877. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC AND 
CONTROVERSIALIST. 


The Proprietors of the above-named Journal, through the advice of their 
Friends, Subscribers, and Contributors, have thought it politic to CHANGE the 
JUURNAL from an INTERVENING QUARTERLY toa MONTHLY. 


Price Ils. 





List OF SUBJECTS: 
*1, Tas UTILITY OF CONTROVERSY. 
*2, Is COSMOPOLITANISM PREFERABLE TO PATRIOTISM ? 
3. THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 
*4. MopERN SOCIETY. 
*5, TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 
*6, OUGHT MUSEUMS AND LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS TO BE 
OPEN ON THE SABBATH? 
7. AN INDEPENDENT REVIEW OF HOME POLITICS. 
* Laconical Replies to these Articles are invited. Original Contributions on 
Current Topics are attentively considered. 


Published by ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 
May be had at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 





Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 


WINDS of DOCTRINE: being an Examina- 


tion a Modern Theories of Automatism and Evolution. By CHARLES 


“Brilliant essays.”—Spectator. 

“ A slashing onslaught on Evolution.”—Ji/ustrated London Neus. 

“ Extremely well reasoned......does not in the least exaggerate......but treats 
the wildest propositions with a humorous courtesy....,. Thoroughly worth reading, 
and very readable to boot.”—John Bull. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Second Edition, now ready. 


ENGLAND’S POLICY in the EAST. By the Baron Henry 
DE Worms. An Account of the Policy and Interests of England in the Eastern 
Question as compared with those of the other European Powers. With a Map 
and Appendix, containing the Treaty of Paris, the Andrassy Note, the Berlin 
Memorandum, Lord Derby's Despatches, and other Documents. Demy 8vo, 5s. 


The EASTERN QUESTION. 
The AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE : a Political Sketch 


of Men and Events sinee 1868. By Baron HENRY DE Worms. Second Edition, 
revised and corrected, with an additional Chapter on the Present Crisis in the 
East. With Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


(The above Work has been translated into the French and German languages.) 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 12s 6d, cloth. 
HE ILIAD of HOMER, Homometrically Translated, By 
C. B. CAYLEY, Translator of Dante's “ Comedy,” &c. 
“The three most conspicuous good qualities of Mr. Cayley’s version are the 
archaic colouring he has given his diction (this is a real gain), the 
with -vhich he inspires the most spirited passages, and his bold and often very 
successful method of rendering the Homeric compound epithets, which are pictures 
and poems in miniature."—Morning Post. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 12mo, price 6s 6d, boards. 
UBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1877, 


Also, now ready, in 12mo, price 4s boards. 

DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS; a Supplement to the “Unj- 
versity Calendar" for 1877. 
Dublin : Hop@gs, Foster, and Fiacts; London: LONGMANS and Co. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a jeer: or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. phan mage on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


RANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen’s 
Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 

tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 

RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman’s 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 

RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, supplied by 
all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRANT, Distillery, 




















Maidstone. Carriage free in England. 





4 he EDINBURGH REVIEW LACKWOOD'S 


(No. 297), JANUARY, will be published on 
Monday next. 


CONTENTS. 
. TH& AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
2. TRAVELS IN THE CAUCASUS. 
3. FOXEL ON THE ANTS OF SWITZERLAND. 
M«DITERRANEAN DELTAS. 
Tue PASTON LETTERS. 
New ARCTIC LANDS. 
Li¥s OF WILLIAM, EARL OF SHELBURNE. 


— 


GEORGE SAND. 


THE NEW YEAR 


JANUARY, 1877. No. DOOXXXV. Price 2s 6d. 

CONTENTS. Revised and Corrected by the Rev. T. H. L- 

THE SHADOW OF THE Door. Leary, M.A., D.C.L., Assistant-Examiner to Her 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A WomAN-HaATer. Part VIIL 


WEARINESS: A TALE FROM FRANCE. 
CuPID SCHOOLED. 


1877: Foolscap, cloth, 28 6d; by post, 2s 8d. 


MAGAZINE f 
sa, | [VERY-DAY ERRORS of SPEECH. 


Majesty's Civil Service Commissioners. Contents: 
Errors in Miscellaneous Words—Scriptural, Mytho- 
logical, and other proper Names—Greek and Latin 
proper Names—Modern Biographical, Geographical, 
and English Christian Names—Names in Literature, 
& 


Cc. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 





PNM HP 


Woov's TEMPLE OF EPHESUS. 
9. VON REUMONT's LIFE OF LORENZO DE’ MEDICI. 
10. TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 





M IN D.—A Quarterly Review of 
- Psychology and Philosophy. 
0. 


Cheapside. 





Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 











a Sentens LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and . 5, JANUARY, 1877, price 3s. R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
2 ee . on eo Bentee bs Piet Dale, A Treatise on the only Successful Method ny 
- + . 7 y . > . . Disease. By Robert WATT -D., 
f | i E QUARTERLY REVIEW » | 2. AN INTROSPECTIVE INVESTIGATION. By H. Travis. ends Toa tc, 5 Buistrode Street, Gavent 
ye 285, will be published on WEDNESDAY | 3, ny AND Unemars Coen, By H. go Square London. 
: 4. Kant’s SPACE AND MODERN MATHEMATICS. By n: i ’ Fleet St. 
1. WOLSEY AND THE } nae Henry VIIL Py BA De ts SM h eee eee — 
a ‘ N . 5. FUNDAMENTAL Logic. By J. J. Murphy. 
My _ Pte mon my hetleeg End a 6. LORD AMBERLEY'S METAPHYSICS. By ¥. scot Hen- Beventh wee oe Photographic 
. y é . derson. 5 
4. ENGLISH POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 7. THE VERACITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. By Rev. W.G. HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER.— 
5. GEOGRAPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE Davies. Contains Publishing Arrang ts, Sp 
AkCTIC EXPEDITION, 8. PHILOSOPHY IN THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. By | Of Type and Illustrations, and much valuable Infor- 
6. A FRENCH CRITIC ON MILTON, Prof. J. Veitch. mation for those about to Publish. 
7. MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISN. With Critical Notices, Reports, Notes, and Discus- | London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, W.c. 
8. A RAMBLE ROUND THE WORLD. sions, &c., by James — Prof. R. Adamson, Prof. 
9. THe EASTERN QUESTION AND THE CONFERENCE. Flint, S. H. Hodgson, F. H. Bradley, Editor, &c. URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 

NV ONUMENT of the EMPEROR 

LEWIS, MUNICH.—See the BUILDER of 

THIS WEEK (4d, or by post, 43d)—Also View of New 

Street in Stuttgart—“ Homesteads of England,” with 

lilustrations—Art at the Antipodes—Street Nomen- 

cluture of London — Anglo-Saxon Architecture — 

Aniique Gems—Management of the Royal Parks— 

Constantinople, &c.—46 Catherine Street ; and of all 
Newsmen. Begin with the New Volume. 








WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


O UN G 





DA dT BSB. 





A Magazine for the Young, free from Dogmatic 
Teaching. Richly Illustrated. Vol. I. Price 1s 6d. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London; SMART and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Row, London. 





IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
85 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.- 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece, 
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NEW WORKS. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 297, Tae SECOND EDITION is NOW READY of 
JANUARY, 1877. Giesonien (On Mondaymext- |The CRUISE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER.’ 
Scenes in Mi Land av Many Seas. By W. J.J. 
——————— 1 vol. demy Sr0, with Map end numerous Illustrations, eloth extra, 186.7” 
3. FOXSL ON THE ANTS OF SWITZERLAND. “The book before us supplies the former information in a manner that leaves 
4. MEDITERRANEAN DELTAS. little to be desired. ‘The Oruise of H.M.S ‘Challenger’' is an exceedingly well- 
5. THE PasSTON LETTERS. written, entertaining, and instructive book."—United Service Gazette. 
6. NEW py heey -: satan, “ Agreeably written, full edomatin end copiously illustrated.” "Broad Arrow. 
7. LIFE OF , 
8. Woon's TRMrLS OF EPMRIUS sac, The TWO AMERICAS; being an Account of 
. of § 4 Ti 1. With Ni rf M d Manners i in Ni South 
10, TUREBY AND Russia. America By 8 Sir Ross Paice, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with tata, cloth 
F extra, p Ready. 
A YE AR in WESTERN FRANCE. By M. Pt ads seldom come across a book which has given us so much pleasure."— 
BETHAM-EDWARDS. Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 10s 6d. “A capitally written account of an enthusiastic sportsman’s adventures during 
@ great round of travel in the New World, which will be read with interest by 
or, S cenes lovers 4 Som Fmd aie a he goes. — author wh ny to give usa 


ACROSS the VATNA JOKULL; 
in Iceland: a Description of Hitherto ay “aioe Regions. By W. L. WATTS. 
With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, including the 
Site and Remains of the Great _—- of Diana. By J. T. a 9 FS.A. 
Imperial 8yo, copiously illustrated, 63s. 


CHURCH and STATE: their Relations His- 
torically Developed. By Professor GEFFCKEN, Strasburg. Translated by 
E. FAIRFAX TAYLOR. 2 vols. 8vo, 428. [On Saturday next. 


A THOUSAND MILES UP the NILE: a 


JOURNEY through EGYPT and NUBIA to the SECOND CATARACT. By 
AMELIA B. Epwarps. With — 2 of > Nile and 80 Illustrations from 


Drawings by the Author. Imperial 8vo, 4 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 


MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, corrected to 
the Present Time by H. G. Rem; with 11 Maps and 30 Charts. 8vo, 63s. 
New SUPPLEMENT, 3s 6d. 


BRITISH SEAMEN, as described in Recent 


Parliamentary and Official Documents. By Tuomas Brassey, M.P. 8yo, 
10s 6d. [On Wednesday next, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GAZETTEER of the 


WORLD, or General Dictionary of Geography. New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised. Svo, 42s. [Jn a few days. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY, in 28 entirely New Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. 
BuTier, M.A. Imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to, 7s 6d. 


The ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art Student 

in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of “Mademoiselle Mori.” Third 
Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

The LIFE of Sir WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Bart. 
omy. heme by himself; Edited and Completed by W. ous, FBS. on 

The LIFE of ROBERT FRAMPTON, Bishop 
of Gloucester, deprived as a Non-Juror, A.D. 1689. Edited by the Rev. T. 
Simpson EVANS, A. Crown 8vo, Portrait, 10s 6d. 

The LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of 
HEINRIOH HEINE. By Wiuiam STIGAND. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 

LOCHLERE: a Poem. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The PROPHETS and PROPHECY in ISRAEL. 
By Professor KUENEN, Leyden. Translated by Rev. A. MILROY. Introduction 
by J. Muir, D.O.L. 8vo, 21s, (Next week. 

ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. I., IIL, IV. (VIL) 
Greek Text. English Translation by W. E. BOLLAND, M.A. "short Introductory 
Essay by A. LANG, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Epochs of Ancient History. 


The RISE of the MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 


By ArTuur M. OurTgis,M.A. Feap. 8vo, with 8 Maps, 2s 6d. 


‘te 


Text-B of Sci 


THOME’S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL BOTANY. Translated and Edited by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc., 
F.L.S. With many Woodcuts. Siuall 8vo, 6s. Un a few days. 


Dr. BULL’S HINTS to MOTHERS for the 


MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Improved. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Dr. BULL on the 





MATERNAL MANAGE- 


M ENT of CHILDREN in HEALTH and DISEASE. New Edition, thoroughly 


Revised and Improved. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 








livel ing.” cademy. 
From th the first page to the last the book is full of interest of the most varied 


kind” "—John Bull. 


The DISCOVERIES of PRINCE HENRY the 


NAVIGATOR, and their RESULTS. Being the Narrative of the Discovery by 
, within One Century, of more than Half the World. By Richarp Henry 

Masor, F.S.A. Demy 8vo, with several Woodcuts, 4 Maps, and a Ph - 

Reproduction of the Portrait of Prince Henry. Cloth extra, 15s. [ 


NOTES and SKETCHES of an ARCH ITECT 
in the NORTH-WEST of EUROPE. By Fe.rx Narsovx. Translated from 
the French by JOHN PETO. Demy 8vo, with 24 Full-page and other Lilustrations, 
cloth extra, price 16s. (Ready. 


The PAINTERS of all SCHOOLS. By Louis 


Viarpor, and other Writers. Mang = 8vo, Illustrated with 20 Full-page 
and 70 smaller Engravings, 500 pages, cloth extra, 25s. | Ready. 

“ A handsome volume, f Bm of information and sound criticism.”— Times. 

“ Almost an ency int: It may be nded as a handy and 

elegant guide to beginners in the study of the history of art.” "Saturday Review. 

“ An exceedingly useful and profusely illustrated manual of art in yall countries 

The engravings are exceedingly clear and perfect."— World. 


Edited by A. H. 
CiovueH. Complete English Edition. In 1 vol. royal 8vo, over 700 cloth 
extra, price 188; half-bound, 21s. FReady. 


The SECOND EDITION is NOW READY of 


MR. DUTTON COOK’S BOOK of the PLAY: 
Sketches of the Rise and Progress of the English Theatre. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 24s. 

“ We can recommend these two volumes."—T7imes. 

“We strongly advise our readers to peruse his pleasant book.” —S/andard. 

“ We could willingly linger further over Mr. Dutton Cook's pleasant pages."— 


Atheneum. 


MICHAEL STROGOFF, the COURIER of 


the CZAR. By JULES VeRNE. Post 8vo, with very many fine Illustrations, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s 64. Uniform with “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea.” (Ready. 


CRIPPS THE CARRIER. By R. D. Buack- 
moRE, Author of “Lorna Doone," &c. Third and Cheaper Edition. Small 

post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Now ready. 
The WORLD of COMETS. By A. Guittemi, 
Author of “by — Heavens.” Translated and ited by JAMES GLAIsuEn, 
~~ At 1 ain on Woodcut ae and 3 


F.R.S. 1 vol. 
FOOTSTEPS of the MASTER. By Harrier 


beautiful Chromo! 
Bgscuer STOWE. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, price 6s. [Ready. 


SHAKESPEARE from an AMERICAN POINT 


of VIEW ; including an nuts as to his Religious Faith, and his Knowledge 
of Law; with the Baconion Theory Considered. By Geores “Te Demy 
8yo, cloth extra, price 16s. Now ready. 


SLEEPY SKETCHES—or, How we Live and 
How we do not Live—from BOMBAY. In 1 vol. small post 8yo, cloth =e 
VOL. II. of MEN of MARK commences with 


the JANUARY NUMBER (just published), Part XIIL., price 1s 6d, containing, 
with Biographical Notices, Permanent Cabinet-size Photographs, taken from 


Life for this Work only, of— 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON, B.A. 
The BISHOP of CHICHESTER. 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ASYLUM CHRISTI: a Story of the Dragon 


nades. By EDWARD GILLIAT, M.A. 3 vols. [Meady. 


NETTLE-STINGS ; or, Country Quarters. A 


Tale bya Yorkshire Pen. 3 vole. (Ready. 


STORM-DRIVEN. By Mary Heaty, Author 


of “ Lakeville,” &c. 3 vols. [ Ready. 
“ We are glad to recommend ‘ Storm-Driven' as one of the books to be read. "— 
Vanity Fair. 


MANSLAUGHTER: a Novel. 3 vols. sieady. 


“ ‘Manslaughter ' is in many respects a welcome relief from the ordinary three- 
volume novel of the present day."—John Bull. 


The MAID of FLORENCE: a Legend of the 


Olden Time. 1 vol. 





and all ages. 


PLUTARCH'’S LIVES. 








London: LONGMANS and CO. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 
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‘ COMPLETE STORY; and Mrs. CASHEL HOEY a COMPLETE TALE. 
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MR. COWDEN CLARKE’S “CHAUCER POPULARISED.” 





TALES from CHAUCER, in PROSE. With a Memorial of 


the Poet. By CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. New and Revised Edition, with fine Steel Portrait, and Twelve 
Full-page Engravings by Harvey. Fcap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, price 3s 6d; giltedges, 4s. 
“The most accessible and the most intelligible introduction to the knowledge of England's first great poet 
that exists.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ The book is a meet companion for the model on which it has been formed—‘Lamb's Tales from Shake- 
speare '—that is saying much.” —WNotes and Queries. 


The RICHES of CHAUCER. With Explanatory Notes and 


a Memoir of the Poet. By CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE, Author of “ Tales from Chaucer,” ‘‘ Shakespeare 
haracters,” “ Molitre Characters,” &c. Second Edition, carefully Revised. With fine Steel Portrait of 
Chaucer, and Woodcuts, crown 8vo, elegantly printed (642 pages), cloth, 10s 6d. 
“Mr. Clarke's book will do more than has yet been done towards making that which has always been a 
pleasure to the few a pleasure to the many. He has modernised Chaucer's spelling, but without impairing the 
antique besuty of his verse; and his system of accentuation removes the last stumbling-block from the feet of 
the general reader.” —TZimes. 





COMPANION VOLUME to the “TALES from CHAUCER.” 


TALES from SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 


With Steel Portrait and Twenty beautiful Full-page Engravings by Harvey. Fceap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, 
price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 





London : CROSBY, LOCKWOOD, and CO., 7 Stationer’s Hall Court, E.C. 





Ready, large post 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


THE NORTHERN BARRIER OF INDIA. 
A Popular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. 


By FREDERICK DREW, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 


Associate of the Royal School of Mines, Assistant-Master at Eton College, late of the Maharajah of Kashmir's 
service. Author of “ The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories : a Geographical Account.” 


“In the present volume, I have selected from my work, ‘The Jumm oo and Kashmir Territories,’ those 
parts which are most likely to interest the general reader. To the other book I would refer any who may 
wish for more detailed information, or such subjects as the physical condition of the country, the distribution 
of languages and faiths within it, its political organisation; or the routes that traverse it."—Zztract from 
Preface. 





Ready, scale 4 inches to a mile; price, in Sheets, 4s; mounted in Case, 7s 6d. 
PROPOSED LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 
STANFORD’S MAP OF METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, 
TRAMWAYS, & MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS 


FOR SESSION 1877; 


Showing in Blue, the Schemes which have been sanctioned by Parliament, but have not yet been carried out; 
and in Red, the Schemes for which the Sanction of Parliament will be asked in the ensuing Session. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





LD’'’A RT: 
A Weekly Artistic Review. 


Direction-Générale et Rédaction-en-Chef, MM. EUG. VERON et CH. TARDIEU. 
Director for England, Mr. J. COMYNS CARR. 


L’ART is profusely illustrated with Etchings and Engravings by the most eminent living Artists. 


‘* Nowhere but in Paris could such a review be produced every week as Z'A?, 80 magnificent in every 
respect—paper, typography, illustrations—and above all, so many-sided in its view of art, and so abundant and 
interesting in its information.”—TZimes. 

“ No Christmas book will give more permanent pleasure than the fourth volume of Z’Ar‘......It would be 
easy and pleasant to go on discoursing about the pictures in Z'dr¢, a paper which is full of good, sober, and 
just criticism, trustworthy news about art, and designs not otherwise to be obtained by most people.”— 
Saturday Review. 

Subscription for one year, £5 10s; for three months, £1 8s. 


All communications to be addressed to the Manager, 





LONDON OFFICE, 135 NEW BOND STREET. 





THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


For JANUARY. Price Half-a-Crown. 





Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH contributes to the NEW QUARTERLY a 


Miss FRANCES POWER COBBE contributes a Paper entitled, “* PESSIMISM 
and ONE of its PROFESSORS.” 


Mr, F. HUEFFER writes upon The REFORMATION of the THIRTEENTH 
bal and Mr. TREMENHEERE upon RUSSIAN CONQUESTS in CENTRAL 


Mr, E. B, De FONBLANQUE contributes an Article upon GOETHE in his 


ry GE; and Mr. SCHUTZ WILSON one upon The POMPEII of the TANNEN- 





TRUBNER AND CO/’S List. 


FORTHCOMING. 
The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD by 


Its OWN HISTORIANS: the Mai 

Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of 
the late Sir H. M. Extiot, K.0.B. Re and 
Continued by Professor JOHN Dowson, MEAS 
Staff College, Sandhurst. Vol. VIL * 


[Nearly ready. 
The COINAGE of LYDIA and PERSIA, 


from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the 

of the Achemenids. By BarcLay V. ‘AD, 

Assistaut-Keeper of Ooins, British Museum. 4to 

pp. 40, with 3 Plates and numerous Woodcuts, ' 
[In preparation. 


The PHYSICAL BASIS of . 
(Being the Second Series of “ Problems of Life 
and Mind.”) By George Henry Lewes, 

(in preparation, 


RECENT. 
BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENCH 


DICTIONARY. Second Edition, 32mo, pp. 616, 
with 4 Maps, neatly bound in maroon roan with 
tuck, price 10s 6d. [Just published. 


ARABIC PRIMER. Consisting of 180 
Short Sentences, containing 30 Primary W. 
repared according to the Vocal System of Study- 
ng Languages. By Sir ArnTHUR CoTTON, K.C.SI. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 36, cloth, 2s. (Just published. 


The SONG of the REED; and other 
Pieces. By E. H. PALMER, M.A., Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth, 
5s. (Just published. 

Among the contents will be found translations from 

Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiydm, and from other Persian 

as well as Arabic poets. Among the original pieces 

= be — “Ye Hole in ye Walle,” “ The Devil to 
ay,” &c. 


GRIMM’S LAW. A Study; or, Hints 
towards an Explanation of the so-called “ Laut- 
verschiebung;" to which are added some Remarks 
on the Primitive Indo-European K, and several 
Appendices. By T. LE MARCHANT DOUSE. 8vo, 
pp. xvi.-232, cloth, 10s 6d. (Just published. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL 
JUDGMENTS. By W.R.GreG. Fourth Fdition, 
considerably enlarged, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
lbs. (Just published, 


SIMON de MONTFORT, Earl of Leices- 
ter, the Creator of the House of Commons. By 
RHEINHOLD PAULI. Translated by UNA M. Goop- 
WIN. With Introduction by HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. 340, cloth, 6s. 


WATER-ANALYSIS: a Practical 
Treatise on the Examinationof Potable Water. By 
J. A. WANKLYN, M.R.CS. Fourth Edition, re- 
written, crown 8vo, pp. x.-182, cloth, 5s. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the 
PERSIAN LANGUAGE. By E.H. PaALmer,MA., 
Lord Almoner’s Reader and Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge. Square royal 
82mo, pp. 726, cloth, 10s 6d. 


OSTRICHES & OSTRICH-FARMING. 
By JULIUS DE MOSENTHAL, Consul-General of the 
South-African Republic for France, and JAMES 
EpWARD HARTING, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of the 
British Ornithologists’ Union,&c. 8vo, with 8 full- 
page Illustratfons and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s 6d 


D, IUNIL IUVENALIS SATIRAE, 
with a literal English Prose Translation and Notes. 
By J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, pp. viii.-514, cloth, 14s, 


HINTS for the EVIDENCES of 
SPIRITUALISM. Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 
viii.-120, cloth, 28 6d. 


An ANALYSIS of RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By Viscount AMBERLEY. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, pp. xvi.-496 and 512, cloth, 30s. 


ADVANCE THOUGHT. By Charles 


E. GLass. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi.-188, cloth, 6s. 


The HISTORY of IND from the 
Earliest Period. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. Vol. 
IV. Part I. India under Mussulman Rule. 8vo, 
pp. xxxii.-420, cloth, 14s. 


The SHE-KING; or, Book of Ancient 
Chinese Poetry. By Dr. JAmMes Leaas, Professor 
of the Chinese Language and Literature in the 
University of Oxford. Crown 8yo, pp. vi-432, 


cloth, 12s, 
JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown 
and White. By the Earl of SourneskK. Second 


Edition, crown 8vo, pp. x.-244, cloth, 6s. 


SAPPHO: a Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Sreuia, Author of * The King's Stratagem, 
&e. Second Edition, crown 8vo, with Steel 
Engraving, Cloth, 2s 6d. 





London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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APPROVED FRENCH AND GERMAN 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


ANEW DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and 


ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By F. W. Longman, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Square 18mo, price 5s. 
“By far the best dictionary we have] of the aid which the English reader or 
geen for practical use.” iner. tudent of German needs, has set him- 
“The handiest and most convenient of | self to supply it on the simplest and most 
dictionaries ; the sort of book never to| perfect plan.”—AMorning Post. 
be away from the study-table of a liter-| “We have not seen any pocket dic- 
man.”—Literary Churchman. tionary, German and English, that can 
éJt is incapable of being surpassed| bear comparison with this. It is re- 
..It has evidently been compiled by a) markably compendious, and the arrange- 
thorough German scholar, who, being} ment is clear.”—Atheneum. 
himself familiar with the precise nature 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN 


and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, containing the following Improvements :— 

1. New Words in General Use not to be | 4. Meanings of Words separated by 
found in other Dictionaries. Figures, and Directions Distin- 

2. Compound Words not Translated quams their various Accepta- 
Literally. tions. 

3. Prepositions Annexed to Verbs and | 5. Idiomatic Expressions, with their Pro- 
Adjectives where necessary. per Equivalents in each Language. 
By the Rev. L. W. BLACKLEY, M.A., and C. M. “RIEDLANDER, Ph.D. Post 8vo, 
price 7s 64. 


The GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 


TION, from ENGLISH into FRENCH. Edited by Prof. C. CassaL, LL.D., 
and Prof. T. Karcner, LL.B. Part I. Junior Course, 3s 6d. Part II. 
Senior Course, 5s. Complete in Two Parts, price 8s 6d. 


“ This is likely to bea most useful book. | choice from 





lar English 





MATHEMATICAL AND ARITHMETICAL 
WORKS. 


By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Natal. 


ARITHMETIC designed for the Use of 


SCHOOLS; to which is added a Chapter on DECIMAL OOINAGE. Revised 
Edition, with Notes and Examination-papers. 12mo, 4s 6d.—Key, 5s. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE Naw EDITION. 
—My absence from England during the 
last ten years, and the pressure of official 
duties, have prevented me from bestow- 
ing that personal labour and attention 
which were necessary for correcting any 
defects in my “ Arithmetic” which ex- 
perience might from time to time detect, 
and bringing it up tothe requirements of 


the present day. Iam, therefore, much 
obliged to the Rev. J. Hunter, wey = d 
of the National Society's Training Col- 
lege, Battersea, who has made some 
valuable suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the book for school purposes, 
which have been carried out in the pre- 
sent edition, under my sanction and 
superintendence. 


A SHILLING ARITHMETIC designed for 


the Use of Elementary Schools. 
price 1s 6d, cloth. 


18mo, price Is, cloth; or with Answers, 


ARITHMETIC for National, Adult, and Com- 


mercial Schools :— 


I. Text-Book, price 6d. II. Examples, Part 1. Simple Arithmetic, price 4d. 
III. Examples, Part II. Compound Arithmetic, price 4d. 
IV. Examples, Part III. Fractions, Decimals, Duodecimals, &c., ie 4d. 


V. Answers to the Examples, with Solutions of the more 


price Is. 


d 
ficult Questions, 


The course is excellently graduated, and 
the help supplied by the Vocabulary 
judicious.” —Spectator. 

“ The authors have hit on a plan likely 
to succeed with young pupils, but hither- 
to overlooked. It is that of supplying 
lively and r berable anecdotes an¢ 





writers as materials for translation into 
French. The book is uncommonly good 
reading, even with no ulterior object of 
translation, and the compilers have 
shown admirable taste and jndgment in 
their selections."—Znglish Churchman. 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 


and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; French-English, English-French. By L&on 
CONTANSEAU, many years French Examiner for Military and Civil Appoint- 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES, on 


Card. Price 1d. 


The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed for 


the Use of Schools, Part I. containing the Simpler Parts of the Science, suitable 
for general School purposes, and as required for the attainment of an ordinary 
B.A. degree. New Edition, to which is prefixed a Sketch of the History of 
Algebra, by the Rev. T. H. Gross, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's O ‘ 
Oxford. 12mo, 4s 6d.—KEY, 5s. 











pena 


ments. Post 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY 


of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; being a careful Abridgment 
of the Practical Dictionary, preserving all the most useful features of the 
original work condensed into a much smaller Volume. Pocket size, price 3s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in FRENCH, 


an Easy Method of Learning the Elements:—1. Vocabulary for Pronunciation. 
2. Simple Grammar Rules. 3. Easy Exercises and Conversations. 4. Enter- 
taining Pieces for Reading and Translation. Price 2s 6d.—KEY, 3s. 


CONTANSEAUS PREMIERES LEC- 


TURES; a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the best 
French Authors, with English Notes, followed by a few Easy Poetical Pieces 
suitable to be committed to Memory. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S MODERN 
ti ons, and copious 


GRAMMAR; comprising Vocabularies, Conver 1 Less 
Exercises composed from the best Authors of the Present Day. Price 4s.— 


KEY, 3s. 
CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to FRENCH 


TRANSLATION; a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining English 
Extracts, with Hints for their Translation into French. Price 3s 6d.—Key, 
8s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEUR et POETES 


FRANCAIS; Selections from the best French Authors, arranged in Uhrono- 
logical Order, from the Age of Louis XIV. to the Present Day. Price 5s. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRECIS de la LITTERA- 


TURE FRANCAISE, depuis son Origine jusqu’a nos Jours. For the Use of 
Schools and Students preparing in Examination for French. Price 3s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S ABREGE de l'HISTOIRE 


de FRANOE, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. Compiled from the 
Works of Guizot, Sismondi, De Barante, Thiers, Michelet, &c. Price 3s 6d. 





CHEAP SERIES. 


CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


COURSE. adapted for English and Middle-Class Schools. Complete in Ten 
Parts, 18mo, price Eightpence each. 


I, SMALLER or ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR :— 


1, FRENCH ACCIDENCE, price 8d. 
2. FRENCH SYNTAX, price 8d. 


II, FOUR FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOKS :— 


1, FRENCH CONVERSATION-BOOK, price 8d. 

2, FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 

8 SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
4. FRENCH TRANSLATION-BOOK, price 8d. 


Ill. THREE FRENCH CONSTRUING-BOOKS :— 


1. EASY FRENCH DELEOCTUS, price 8d. 
2. FIRST FRENCH READER, price 84. 
38. SECOND FRENCH READER, price 84. 


1V. FRENCII and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, price 8d, con- 
taining the most useful Phrases in every-day Talk, and in Railway and Steam- 
boat Travelling, 


It will be seen that the easiest kinds 
of Simple Equations and Equation Pro- 
blems are in this edition introduced 
much earlier than is usual in treatises 
on Algebra. But there seems no reason 
why this branch of the subject, which 
is so interesting to most students, and 
gives them some idea of the practical 
applications of the science, should not 


tion were suggested chiefly by the expe- 
rience of the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A., 
formerly of the National Society's Train- 
ing College, Battersea, and have been 
carried out under the sanction and 
superintendence of Bishop Colenso. The 
Sketch of the History of Algebra, by the 
Rev. T. H. Grose, M.A., prefixed to the 
latest edition, has also been added, with 





be brought forward as soon as possible. | the sanction and approval of the Bishop 
The alterations made in the New Edi- | of Natal. 


HUNTER’S EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on 


COLENSO’S ALGEBRA, Part I., with Graduated Exercises, Problems, &c. 
12mo, 2s 6d. 


COLENSO and HUNTER’S INTRODUCTORY 


ALGEBRA; containing the Chief Rules in the First Part of “Colenso's Elements 
of Algebra,” simplified with Additional Illustrations, and followed by a large 
Appendix of New Examples, arranged in the Order of the Rules. 18mo, price 
2s 64 —KEY, price 2s éd. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


designed for the USE of SOHOOLS, Part II., adapted to suit the wants of 
more advanced Students; containing the higher parts of the subject, with an 
seuet r ape difficult Miscellaneous Examples and Equation Papers. 12mo, 
6s.—KEY, 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 


and EQUATION PAPERS, from Parts I. and II. of thefAlgebra; with the 
Answers. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


adapted for the Use of National and Adult Schools ; containing numerous 
Easy Examples and Questions under every Rule, with a Selection of Miscel- 
laneous Exercises for Practice. 18mo, ls 64.—KEY, 2s 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the parts usually 


studied in the Universities), with Geometrical Exercises. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, with Solved Examples of Deduced Problems and 
Theorems, and the Figures of Euclid arranged by themselves for Examina- 
tion. 18mo, 4s 6d; or with a KEY to the Exercises, 6s 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


and KEY. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


separately, for the Use of Schools where other Editions of Euclid may be 
employed. 18mo, Is. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part I., com- 


rising the Measurement of Lines and Angles, the Numerics! Values of the 
Frigoscmstrionl Ratios; with the Use of Logarithms and the Exponential 
Theorem. 12mo, 8s 64.—KEY, 3s 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part II., com- 


prising the Summation of Series, the Trigonometrical Solution of Equations, 





and a large collection of Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo, 2s 64.—KEY, 5s. 
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HENRY 8. KING AND 00S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 





HAROLD: a New Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


TENNYSON: NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


Portrait. 


Vol. I.: Miscellaneous Poems. With 
[Just published, 


This Edition will be in Six demy-octavo volumes, price 10s 6d per volume, cloth ; or 12s 6d per volume, Roxburghe, half-morocco. 


*,* The handsomest Edition of Mr. Tennyson's Works yet published. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: his Letters and Memories of his Life. Edited by his Wife. With 
Two Steel Engraved Portraits, numerous [llnstrations on Wood, and a Fac-simile of his Handwriting. 2 volumes, Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, price 363, 


“ es being @ parish priest, he became in turn a political writer, a sanitary reformer, a novelist, a poet, a natural philosopher, a. divine, and we scarce know 
sd hesees He madintained to the last his force of will, his unbounded love and charity, and the affections of his youth. '— Times. 


RAHEL: her Life and Letters. By Mrs. Vaughan Jennings. 
With a Portrait from the Painting by Daffinger. Square post 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s 6d. 

“ Certainly conveys a very full and clear impression of Madame Rahel's char- 
acter, and enables us to understand how it was she came to be so great an influence 
in the thonght of the day." —Globe. 


GOODENOUGH, Commodore J. G., R.N., C.B., C.M.G., 
JOURNALS of, during his Last Command as Senior Officer on the Australian 
Station, 1873-1875. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Wipow. With Maps, 
Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


“ A singularly complete, noble, and beautiful character."—Broad Arrow. 


JAMES the SECOND and the DUKE of BERWICK. By 


Lieutenant-Colonel C. T. WiLson. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 
“Very interesting, and contains some valuable information."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOHN LOCKE, LIFE of, 1632-1704. By H. R. Fox-Bourne. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 2: 


“Mr. Fox-Bourne has added considerably to our knowledge of the détails of 
Locke's life. We have now a complete picture of the man and his surroundings.” 
—Exraminer, 


Mrs. GILBERT, AUTOBIOGRAPHY and other 
MEMORIALS of. Edited by Jos1AH GILBERT. With Two Steel Portraits, and 
several Wood Engravings. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8yo, cloth, price 24s. 


‘*Gives the home-history of a most interesting and talented family."—H.xraminer. 





WEATHER-CHART and STORM-WARNINGS. By Robert 
H. Scott, M. A., Director of the Meteorological Office. Lilustrated. Crown 8v0, 
cloth, price 3s 6d. 

“ We can very heartily recommend Mr. Scott's little book to our readers......I¢ 
is the first attempt to place, as far as the general public is concerned, the art of 
weather-prediction upon a true and scientific basis."—Times. 


ETHICAL STUDIES. By F. H. Bradley, Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford (Critical Essays in Moral Philosophy). Large post 
8vo, cloth, price 9s. 

“ A book which is full of suggestion.”"—Academy. 


The PHYSICS and PHILOSOPHY of the SENSES. By R, 
S. Wy Lp, LL.D., &c. Illustrated by several Plates, demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 
“A careful, clear, and scientific exposition of the functions of the senses." — Academy. 


The PRINCIPLES of MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. With their 
Application to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its 
Morbid Conditions. Fourth Edition, illustrated? cloth, price 12s. By Dr. W. 
B. CARPENTER, LL.D., &c. 

“ Will fully repay the most careful study that can be bestowed upon it."—Times, 


The EXPANSE of HEAVEN, A Series of Essays on the 
Wonders of the Firmament. By RtonArp A. Proctor, B.A. ith Frontis- 
piece. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“A very charming work; cannot fail to lift the reader's mind up through 
nature's work to nature's God."—S/andard. 


OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES. By R. A. Proctor, 
B.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
“Has the happy faculty of describing ascertained facts in such a manner as to 
make them intelligible to all."—Zraminer. 


ROBERTSON (of BRIGHTON), NOTES on GENESIS. Crown avé, cloth, price 5s. 
The CANON of the BIBLE; its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. By the Rev. 


Samver, DAvVIps0n, D.D., of Halle, and LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CURRENT COIN. 


“ Thoughts for the Times,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Speech in Season,” 


“Full of vivacity, sometimes entertaining, and always suggestive."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The NORTHERN QUESTION; or, Russia’s 


sewed, price Is, 


The PARACLETE. An Essay on the Personality and 
Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some Reference to Current Discussions. By 
JosePH PARKER, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 

“A most valuable exposition and defence of what may be called the deepest 

Christian spiritual philosophy.”"—Theological Quarterly Review. 


PSALMS, LITANIES, COUNSELS, and COLLECTS for 


DEVOUT PERSONS. By ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Edited by his Widow. | 


New and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 





Policy in Turkey Unmasked. Demy 8vo, 


The CRIMEA and TRANSCAUCASIA. By J. Buchan 
Tevrer, R.N., F.R.G.S. With numerous [llustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 
medium $vo, cloth, price 36s. 


“The whole of it is very instructive reading......both volumes are so replete 
with valuable matter in great variety."—Saturday Review. 


The SUEZ CANAL: History of. By Ferdinand de 


LEssEPs. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


“ Affords abundant evidence of the strong devotional feeling which possessed the RECOLLECTIONS of FOUR YEARS in VENEZUELA. 


writer, evidence confirmed by those who knew the man.”—ASpectator. 


FROM HOME and BACK; or, Some Aspects of Sin as Seen 
in the Light of the Parable of the Prodigal, By the Rev. HENRY FOOTMAN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth price, 5s. 

‘Really excellent sermons on the parable of the Prodigal."—Guardian. 


A NEW BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER. 
A BOOK COMMON PRAYER and WORSHIP for 


if 
HOUSEHOLD USE. By Mark Evans. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


regretting that he bas not to 


By the Rev. C. D. DANCE. With Three Illustrations and a Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s 6d. 
“Mr. Dance gives us — descriptions, and we put down his book only 
d us more.”—WNonconformist. 


SPITZBERGEN—The GATEWAY to the POLYNIA; 


or, a Voyage to Spitzbergen. By Oaptain John 0. WeLLs, R.N. With numerous 
Illustrations by Wymper and others, and a Map, New and Cheap Elition, 
demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


“Straightforward and clear in style, securing our confidence by its unaffected 


simplicity and good-sense."—Saturday Review. 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
Sir JOHN BOWRING, AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS of. Edited by Lewin 


B, Bowking. With a Steel Engraved Portrait, after a Medallion by David. Demy 8vo. 


A DISCOURSE on TRUTH. By Richard Shute, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Lecturer 


on Philosophy. Large crown 8vo. 


This is a metaphysical treatise against the sensational school of philosophy, as represented by J. S. Mill, 


The WAR between RUSSIA and TURKEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


author basing his views upon Locke. 


By Major: nkS&S. Russell, 14th Hussars. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW;; or, Rules Regulating the Intercourse of States in Peace and 


War. By H. W. HALLEOK, A.M., Author of “ Elements of Military Art and Science,” “ Mining La f i ico,” &c. i i i 
Additions, by G. SHERSTON Baksn, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. demy 8¥0, cloth, price 385. Ee 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By J. Norman Lockyer. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Sound Waves—Atoms and Molecules Spectra Specially Considered—Dissociati 


* 





for Chemists—On Some New Methods of Research—Spectrum Photography. 


*,* This will be Volame XXIII. of the “ International Scientific Series.” 


DANISH GREENLAND and its INHABITANTS. By the Chevalier Dr. Henry Rink, 


President of the Greenland Board of Trade. With Sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the Eskimo, and a Map. Edited by Dr. Ropurat Brown. 
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